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The Christian Register 


Significant Sentiments 


Clear Church-State Principles 


“Tf a religious body wishes to express 
itself on some great national or inter- 
national question, the political body should 
not resent this expression of opinion.” But 
if the Church should go further and at- 
tempt to interfere with free political 
action, as it is claimed the Catholic 
Church would do under a_ Catholic 
President, then, says Edwin Knox Mitch- 
ell in The New York Times, “the State 
may well resent it’. 

Dr. Mitchell makes a clear statement 
of the essential facts of the question of 
religion and politics. 

“The Church and State”, he says, “are 
coneentrie spheres of activity for the in- 
dividual. He lives at one and the same 
time in both the Church and the State. He 
is a member of the one, a citizen of the 
other. He acts now primarily in the inter- 
est of the Church, but he cannot divest 
himself of his political principles and re- 
sponsibilities. He acts again primarily in 
the interest of the State, but he cannot 
divest himself of his religious principles 
and obligations. 

“Tt is accordingly clear that the line of 
separation between the Church and the 
State cannot be drawn through the in- 
dividual. It must, therefore, be drawn be- 
tween the Church as an organization and 
the State as an organization, 

The State is an independent organiza- 
tion that must not be interfered with, and 
the same is true of the church. 

“Whenever it attempts to interfere with 
the autonomy of a religious organization 
in things belonging peculiarly to that 
organization, the people may well say 
‘hands off’. 

“There will be ecclesiastical zealots who 
fail to realize the principles separating 
Chureh and State. A minister or pastor 
has the right to speak to his congregation 
on any great question affecting both 
Chureh and State. This, however, does 
not carry with it the right to speak for 
his congregation unless authorized to do 
So. 

“Tf the foregoing plain principles are 
kept in mind, there should be no real 
clash between Church and State.” 


To Stop the Rot 


Principal L. P. Jacks says, as soon as 
“the socially incompetent’? become a ma- 
jority of the electorate, they will vote for 
a government that will coddle them and 
induce all to become as unfit as they, de- 
stroying civilization. 

“A socially competent person”, Dr. Jacks 
defines in what The London Observer calls 
the most important interview it has pub- 
lished as regards social bearing, “will 
spend his money and leisure in ways that 
he enjoys to the top of his bent and at 
the same time add something to the value 
of human life. 

“The typical social incompetent, on the 
other hand, is a person who is willing to 
be supported at other people’s expense 
(you will find him in all classes), who 


has no skill to contribute to the common 
well-being, and who spends his leisure in 
playing the fool... .” 

We are breeding such persons in mil- 
lions, we give them all the vote, and a 
system of education which is doing not a 
tenth of what it ought to do to stop the 
rot.” 

“T think it likely that a spontaneous 
demand for national discipline will arise 
in the near future. It has done so already 
in Italy—at least, so my Italian friends 
tell me. And I notice many young pcople 
in this country are getting bored to death 
with emancipation and are beginning to 
think there may be something in the Ten 
Commandments after all.” 


Federations Lack Intelligence 


Without agreement upon at least one 
fundamental doctrine, no group of men or 
organizations can work together towards 
a common end with enthusiasm and 
success. 

Jnitarians, though they differ on many 
issues, agree on one: that freedom of 
thought and action, for men of manly in- 
telligence and independence is the first 
requisite of happiness,—and have been 
able to unite with some success for the 
common end of maintaining freedom. 

A different sort of union is that of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and similar city and state 
federations. These groups, whose initial 
impulse was provided by an _ idealistic 
sentimentalism and did not spring from 
an accepted theology, are not succeeding. 
Dr. John M. Moore, general secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, in a re- 
view of Dr. H. Paul Douglass’s book on 
church federation, in the official bulletin 
of the Council, sees clearly the weakness 
of the movement. “The absence of a phi- 
losophy and a groundwork”, he states, “is 
one of the most disturbing facts about 
federation. Not only has the federation 
found no such basis; it has evident: 
deliberately avoided any attempt to find 
it. ... Its thinking is done ‘piecemeal and 
is little steadied by the ballast of adequate 
theory’... . When the leaders of a move- 
ment having such possibilities and sym- 
bolic appeal can discuss little except 
routine activities ‘the resulting mood can- 
not be very courageous’.” 


What Boots War? 


Because of changing circumstances, war 
can no longer be of material profit, points 
out the leader of the French Socialist 
Party, Leon Blum. “For centuries war 
was a pillaging expedition and the con- 
queror returned from it laden with booty”, 
he says. “This is no longer true. The win- 
ner, no matter how complete his triumph 
may be, exposes himself to the danger 
of currency deflation, to crises of produc- 
tion and consumption, to unemployment. 
No one would dare to deny this any more; 
the lesson inflicted on every nation was 
so cruel that not one of them ean forget 
it. And, just as war is no longer a means 
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In and Of Us 


“There is in nature a push beyond the 
achieved, an evolution”, begins a human- 
istic chain of reasoning by Prof. Harry 
A. Overstreet of the College of the City 
of New York, which he seems to have 
discovered by himself. “Organic life”, his 
article in The Christian Century goes on, 
“emerges from the inorganic, perceptual 
life from organic, conceptual and spir- 
itual life from perceptual. And so we 
begin to feel the throbs of life in our 
universe. It is not a dead machine. It is 
something living and growing.” 

“What, then, will be our truest relation 
to and within our universe?’ It will be as 
defined by many religious humanists. 
“Will it not be to clear the way in our- 
selves for all that is growing, up-trending? 
The modern way will take more literally 
the statement: ‘In him we live and move 
and have our being.’” In short, we are 
in and of a universe and that living uni- 
verse is in and of us. We devote ourselves 
most truly, then, as we open_ourselves to 
the up-thrusting life that is in us. We do 
not worship a God outside ourselves. We 
enact the greater life that is within 
ourselves. 

“Such a belief is not only possible, 
but necessary. For if we are to transform 
our human weaknesses into a kind of life 
of which we need not be ashamed, we 
need the power that comes from belieying 
that what is great in ourselves is no silly 
illusion, but is supported by a greatness 
in the universe that is real and enduring.” 


Gambling and Giving 


The demoralizing effect of the Irish 
sweepstakes is being reported from two 
standpoints—on public charities such as 


hospitals, and on children. Great fortune — 


—$1,500,000—went to the lucky winner, 
but his acquisition meant the deprivation 
of hundreds of poor persons who could 
ill afford it. 

“The twenty-three hospitals which have 
benefited from the lottery are rejoicing’, 
writes a correspondent of The London In- 
quirer, “but the chairman of the ‘Hos- 
pitals Trust’ in his speech on the day of the 
great draw was not altogether optimistic. 
He spoke of the marked drop in voluntary 
subseriptions and of the anxiety this was 
causing to those résponsible for the regu- 
lar upkeep of the hospitals. It is to be 
feared that his appeal will fall on deaf 
ears. Those who have, at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice, spared their mite of a 
guinea subscription, and who now read 
of twenty thousand pounds for one hos- 
pital, will not easily be induced to begin 
again the task of ‘doing without’.” 

Meanwhile a country friend reports that 
the small farmers in rural areas have 
been selling every egg and drop of milk 
to find money for lottery tickets. Eggs are 
plentiful, but the country children are 
not getting them. 

Dublin traders complain that this sea- 
son has been especially bad, one business 
man mentioning that the toy trade has 
never been so slack. 


bs 
by which nations can enrich themselves, 
so it has also ceased to be a means of 
aggrandizement and territorial extension.” 
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HE stratification of Christian history, 

as it relates to the shift in religious au- 
thority, shows at least six levels. For 
the Jews in the four or five centuries 
preceding the Christian era, the author- 
ity in religion was the Torah. The entire 
mental horizon of the Jew was deter- 
mined by revealed religion as found in 
the “Law of Moses”. Jesus appeared, re- 
vyaluating orthodoxy and setting up as a 
new criterion the primacy of individual 
conscience and reason, an authority which 
was internally and ethically grounded. Be- 
fore the end of the first century the 
‘Gospel of Jesus retired in favor of the 
Gospel about Jesus, and the religious 
claims of the apostolic age rested solely 
in Jesus as exalted Lord and Saviour. 
The three hundred years that followed 
witnessed the growth of a far different 
authority, the infallible Church. The 


The Changing Front 


Gospel of Jesus and even the Gospel about 


Jesus were lost sight of in the increasing 


~ eontrol of ecclesiasticism over the minds 


of men. Europe awoke from its medieval 
sleep to create still another refuge for 
souls in the Protestant shift from the 
infallibility of the Pope and church to 
that of the Book. Then, in the wake of 


- nineteenth century science came the break- 


down of the Protestant basis for religious 
certainty when physics, geology, astron- 
omy, and biology swept away the founda- 
tions of literalism. Within the erstwhile 
orthodox camp the more courageous 
spirits declared that with literal iner- 
raney gone, we could get “back to Jesus” 
as the original and only valid authority 
in Christianity. So the literal teachers 
selected the correct picture from the Gos- 
pels and proceeded to solve all questions 
by the “character of Jesus”. But it was 


soon realized that since the source from 


which the picture of Jesus was taken was 


no longer infallible, the authority of 
Jesus for moderns lacked conviction. 
_ Jesus was the most prophetic personality 
in history; but can one’s certainty in all 
matters religious be referred to any par- 


ticular historic person or institution? 


_ With the dissolution of the supernatural 


and the distrust in external authority in 
form whatsoever came the final 
ift in the religious theater to the sphere 
‘human experience and human values. 
his evolution of religious thinking of 


se has not touched the mass of people 


FRED GLADSTONE BRATTON 


Professor of Religion, University of Rochester 

Professor Bratton writes his answer 
to the question and meets the criti- 
cism about his idea of God with a 
statement that will leave the matter 
somewhat open to difference of opin- 
ion among our readers. 


or the established church, except indi- 
rectly, and has proceeded, as is natural 
with any liberalizing tendency, in inverse 
ratio as to numbers. 


2. Continuity and Progress 


Up to now, to use an inelegant but well- 
known contemporary phrase, we have not 
questioned the application of the term 
“Christianity” to these intellectual ac- 
commodations. Now, however, the asser- 
tion. formerly made by the writer that 
the future well-being of Christianity rests 
on its ability to accommodate itself to the 
“changing intellectual atmosphere” of 
present day thought has precipitated the 
question, “Would it then be Christianity?” 
If we as consistent liberals are through 
with Pauline Christology, Augustinian 
theocracy, Calvinistic dogma, Roman Cath- 
oliec ecclesiastical tyranny, and Protestant 
literalism, would it not be more truthful 
to call ourselves by another name? If we 
insist on the modification of Christianity 
in the direction of the modern mood— 
humanism—have we any right to eall 
ourselves “Christian”? 

Once more then, “What is Christianity ?” 
Is it the Gospel of Jesus? If so, just which 
elements from his Gospel? Is it the Gospel 
about Jesus? If so, whose particular defi- 
nition of Jesus? Is it the historic church? 
If so, the Roman Catholic, Greek Ortho- 
dox, or Protestant? If the Protestant 
Church, which one of the 205 denomina- 
tional expressions? Well, no one seems to 
know just what Christianity really is. 

What was Christianity in the year 100? 
It was a syneretistie (or, if you dispute 
the word) composite system, made up of 
Jewish ethics, Greek Christology, and 
Roman sacramentalism. If by the end of 
the first century it had been so greatly 
modified as to defy definition, is the sit- 
uation any different to-day? What is new 
or different in our present modification 
of what we call Christianity as compared 
with any period in its history? 

Christianity is not Jesus. It is Jesus 
plus everybody and everything after him. 


) How Much Can Christianity Change 
f And Still Be Christian? 


Can we not as liberals continue to con- 
struct an eclectic philosophy of religion 
based on all the prophets and progressive 
events in Christian history? This eclecti- 
cism may result in a slightly different 
product in every individual; but what of 
that? There is no use now in organizing 
another denomination. It would only te 
one more name. Wherever I find an in- 
spiration towards the religious life, the 
life at its best, I gratefully acknowledge 
the source, join in fellowship with it, and 
press on toward the highest. Am I a 
Christian? Most of these values which 
compose my religion came from the teach- 
ings of Jesus: the sacred worth of per- 
sonality, the acid test of character, and 
the belief in purpose. Some one interrupts : 
“What right have you to select these prin- 
ciples from the Gospel of Jesus and 
ignore his equally authentic teachings 
about heaven, hell, demonism, and escha- 
tology?” There is no law which says that 
along with the ethical insights which I 
accept from Jesus I must take also his 
erroneous cosmology. Hvery man, no 
matter how great a religious genius he 
is, is a child of his age, scientifically at 
least. To return then to the main question, 
our claim is that a religion which ‘utilizes 
the essential ethical teachings of. Jesus 
and any other developments of Christen- 
dom can be called Christian. 


3. The Importance of Humanism 


Pursuing the issue further, we are 
asked, “Can historic Christianity assimi- 
late humanism and still be Christianity?” 
The answer will depend on our examina- 
tion of the characteristic features of the 
new departure. The essential contribution 
of the humanistic position is the uncom- 
promising rejection of a magical and un- 
wholesome supernaturalism and the us- 
sertion of the primacy of human values 
in a present, purposeful world. Humanism 
has no interest in tradition per se. The 
fallacy of the traditionalist is an uncrit- 
ical acceptance and continuance of the 
thought categories of the first, fourth, and 
thirteenth centuries. Belonging to an in- 
stitution whose thought forms were de- 
fined in the prescientific era, even the 
modernist finds himself inconsistently try- 
ing to justify and re-interpret for a scien- 
tific age the supernaturalistic dualism of 
the Greeks. The high faith of the new 
school cuts loose the ropes of prescientifie 
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thinking and comes upon religion fresh 
and untrammeled. It craves no heavenly 
reward for right living, nor does it fear 
the wrath of a judgment day. It believes 
that the universe itself is man’s partner 
and sustains him in his quest for the 
highest values of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. Supernaturalism defeated man; like- 
wise naturalism; but humanism saves 
man. Nothing is higher than the human 
consciousness. The discovery of the new 
universe does not belittle man but magni- 
fies him, for it was he who made the 
discovery. He comprehends the forces of 
earth and sky; they do not comprehend 
him. 

The objection is raised that this man- 
centered philosophy of social progress is 
simply a case of one pulling himself up 
by his own bootstraps. It must be an- 
swered that supernatural theism was long 
ago undermined by the theologians them- 
selves in their failure to solve the di- 
lemma of God’s omnipotence and the 
problem of evil. It has long been perceived 
that if God is all powerful he is surely 
not benevolent; for, if he is the author 
of the world and controls its destiny, he 
is responsible for more pain than happi- 
ness. From Job to the present day the 
debate over evil and suffering has, as Mr. 
Lippmann says, “denied tacitly or other- 
wise either his [God’s] infinite power or 
his infinite love’. There is of course the 
Christian Science pantheism which con- 
nects God very definitely with the world 
and argues that since God created the 
world and since he is infinite love, there 
ean be no real evil. This syllogism is 
rendered invalid by its false premise, for 
love is not necessarily devoid of tragedy 
and imperfection is just as real as beauty. 

The more thoughtful souls within the 
orthodox church have had to admit that 
if God exists and is good his activity is 
to be divorced completely from the phys- 
ical world. If he has power over natural 
law and the accidents of human existence, 
he has not done much about these things. 
In other words, liberal Christian philos- 
ophy has already accepted a position that 
points in the direction of humanism— 
that of the finite God. God is a growing 
entity and struggles with man in the over- 
coming of imperfection in human life and 
nature. 

Humanism sees purpose in life. The 
ancient (and comtemporary!) impetus 
for virtue was the will, or the command, 
of God. To the thinking modern the idea 
of a theoeratic sanction of goodness is 
not enough; he must have an inner in- 
centive; he must have the conviction that 
the good life is worth while for its own 
sake, not for the sake of God. Humanism 
arises in every transitional epoch— 
whether it be with Aristotle, Emerson, or 
Lippmann—as a distrust in authority and 
asceticism and as a faith in the develop- 
ment of a free and matured personality. 

It is our thesis that the humanistic em- 
phasis on the purposive life and the dignity 
of personality is not foreign to Christian- 
ity, as we have defined the term, and can 
be integrated with historic religion. Was 
not this principle of human values the 
paramount contribution of Jesus himself 
to civilization? Practically all of the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount, the parables, 
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and the incidental high points in his way- 
side teachings are concerned with poten- 
tial personality and its divine worth. ‘“‘The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” That is 
humanism as defined by its most enthu- 
siastic interpreters to-day. True, the reli- 
gion of the Good Samaritan has not been 
exactly characteristic of the historic 
church, but it is still an ideal, and it is 
a Christian ideal. Christianity started 
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The conquest of poverty is the great 
aspiration of our economic life. 
—Herbert Hoover. 


The only difference between a slave and 
a free man is that the free man can de- 
eline work.—TZ. Shaw. 


The best way to insure peace is to be 
strong Marshal Joffre. 


A Christian cannot in the long run 
maintain his faith unless he is contin- 
ually turning it into living thought, using 
it as a key to the difficulties of life. 

—Hdward Caird. 


Religion nerves man to audacious effort 
to match his thought against the whole 
of things.—William Ernest Hocking. 


The soul of man, when it is healthy, is 
athirst for God; for God only can slake 
the soul’s thirst—Dean Inge. 


To see ourselves as separate individuals, 
and not as necessary links in the chain 
of life, is to betray the great adventure 
—the search for enduring values. 

—Dr. Arthur HE. Morgan. 


Science gives more evidence of becom- 
ing a beneficent bestower of values among 
which will be a kingdom more helpful and 
wonderful and sure than anything reli- 
gion has ever given us.—Lon R. Call. 


I cannot imagine a God who rewards 
and punishes the objects of his own crea- 
tion, whose purposes are modeled after 
our own God, in short, who is but a re- 
flection of human frailty. 

—Albert Hinstein. 


changing even before it was called Chris- 
tianity, and it will probably change more 
in the future than it has in the past. 


4. The Defects of Radical 
Humanism 


Does this Christian accommodation in- 
clude the humanistic outright rejection of 
God and immortality? Our disposal of 
the final issue, which thrusts us into the 
front line trenches of religious warfare, 
first takes the form of a eriticism of 
humanism on its radical side. Anti-theistic 
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humanism received its normative growth 
on the background of nineteenth century 
naturalism. The first flush of modern © 
scientific research turned the heads of 
the physicists and they concluded that 
they had found the ultimate reality to be 
exactly nothing. So they dictated this to 
the frightened laymen who concluded that 
life is a mistake. The universe was thor- 
oughly debunked by Clarence Darrow and 
Bertrand Russell. 

The anti-theistic position is a product 
of the mechanistic interpretation of the 
universe. Science became a religion an@ 
the scientists were the high priests, in- 
fallible and unerring. But the time came 
when scientists changed their minds. The 
second generation of physicists arrived at 
different conclusions. They found | that 
they too were humble seekers after truth 
in a universe that seems to be something 
more than lifeless matter. Along came 
Millikan, Eddington, Hinstein, and Jeans, 
and dogmatic materialism joined dogmatie 
theology on the scrap-heap. Emergent 
evolution took the place of naturalism, 
and the new science, with its declaration 
that the universe is active and creative, 
confirms religion in its teleological view 
of life. The new physics sees something 
besides the atom; it recognizes that 
violin music is not merely the drawing 
of horse hair over cat-gut; it perceives a 
spiritual world behind the material. 

Now there is something to be said 
against the eager exploitation of scientific 
authorities in the interests of religious i 
propaganda. After all, science is only the 
observation and description of phenomena 
and does not deal with meanings or causes. q 
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To hear a bishop report with gusto to. 
his subordinates about his interview with 
Edison and how the latter had indicated, 
reluctantly perhaps, a belief in God, oc- 
curs to us as being pure sycophancy. Many 
eminent scientists are being misinterpreted 
by religious leaders in the interests of the 
traditional faith. Science cannot proye re- 
ligion; nor can it disprove it. But the 
tendency among contemporary scientists 
of repute is plainly favorable to a reli- 
gious attitude, a belief in a Great Mind 
in the universe. 

The defect then in radical humanism is 
that it took its definition of the universe 
from an immature scientific outlook, 
whereas present-day science has adopted 
the open-mind policy with regard to the 
whence and whither of man and the ex- 
istence of a force greater than man. The 
danger of exaggerated liberalism is that 
it demands its religion in white and black 
and with mathematical accuracy. But 
there is no such thing, in fact, as scien- 
tifie exactitude. To be sure, the god of 
the scientist is not Jehovah. It is equally 
certain that the liberated layman is 
through with a Supernatural Magician. 
But both feel that there is a “wider-self”, 
an unseen world. On the questions of 
man’s cosmic partner and the persistence 
of life beyond the present, we are not look- 
ing for exactitude and finality. George A. 
Gordon in his installation address at New 
Old South Church said: “I believe that 
the mental habit of suspense is rational, — 
healthy, fruitful of much peace, and an 
indispensable safeguard against the waste 
of intellectual and spiritual power.” 


The Complete Citizen 


The feeding and care of the American, with a Decalogue 


HH Absolute American is still unborn. 
Emerging, little by little, out of tradi- 
tion and sentimentality, he rises like the 
apocalyptic Grand Man, dripping but 
magnificent, from the primal waters. And 
as his eyes appear, lights and stars appear 
also, created by his vision; as his arms 
extend over the deeps, order redeems the 
chaos; and so on, until he stands erect 
and free, with one foot on the land and 
one on the sea, and in his hand the 
zodiac and its suns. Slow as the process 
may be and delayed as his coming may 
appear, we devoutly and confidently look 
for such a divine consummation. 
Meanwhile, we are called to assist in 
bringing forth such a being. He is nascent 
in every one of us. Even now, the birth 
is taking place, as anyone with half- 
open eyes must have observed. It is pain- 
ful, age-long, and inevitable. Blessed is 
the man who knows that he may partici- 
pate in the sublime event. 


Lie 


Our first task is self-criticism. That is, 
we must become auto-clinical. Perhaps 
the most acute and adequate diagnosis by 
our trans-Atlantic friends, is by the Ger- 
man Psychologist, Frienfels, who is of 
‘the “unanimous” opinion that we have 
a bad case of “viscerization”. We admit 
that we are dreadfully “external”; but 
we insist that a deeper analysis would 
have revealed the fact that something 
far worse than that ails us; namely, the 
soul of America is centripetal and must 
be made centrifugal. All our major move- 
ments are flowing towards instead of from 
a center. We must be interested more and 
more in the outgoing and less and less 
in the ingoing behavior of mind and 
manners. ; 

The evidence of this tendency is to be 
seen first in our increasing mechanization. 
America is a machine; we must make it 
an organism. It is inert; we must quicken 
it into a living thing. Not that there is 
anything wrong in itself, with a machine, 
so long as it is kept subordinate to and a 
servant of “the spirit’. Of course, there 
is the danger that the machine may crush 
the soul that invented and inhabited it; 
but the chief danger with a machine is 
that it does not grow and increase and 
become, but finally wears out and runs 
down, as all centripetal things do. The 
machine, America, was built by our 
Fathers; America, the organism, must be 
created by us. We are the victims of the 
old centripetal America; we are the arti- 
zans of the America that is to be. Amer- 
ica becomes centripetal with memory, but 
centrifugal with hope, and so, releasing 
_ yast forces that make for a new culture, 
a new age with new arts, sciences, reli- 
_ gions and institutions. 

Another symptom of this centripetal 
disease is standardization. The soul that 
has its eye focussed sets up that upon 
which it gazes as the measure of all its 
values. Standards are not to be despised 
long as they are the minimum and not 
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the maximum, the low- and not the high- 
water mark of the spirit, not a ceiling 
but a spring-board. In a word, standards 
are tolerable if we can make them lines 
below which we may not fall rather than 
lines above which we may not rise. Stand- 
ards repress; they must be made into in- 
struments of expression, as well. Stand- 
ards demand the uniform; they must en- 
courage the unique. 

We forget that America was in the 
beginning a romantic movement but it has 
now become a classicized system. We have 
arrayed the dicta of the constitution 
against the affirmations of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Instead of being a 
vehicle of the quest of the spirit, America 
has become a law-passing and code-en- 
forcing apparatus. Centripetal standards 
converge toward the typical; centrifugal 
standards flow toward the differential. 

More deeply habitual than either of the 
other aspects, is quantification. We are 
obsessed with a will to numbers, as if 
quantity multiplied to infinity could ever 
satisfy. There is current to-day a dis- 
trust in quality. We should stop to ask 
ourselves whenever did quality fail? 
Quality in the end always wins. We have 
to have quantity, and against it there is 
no objection, except that it too often pre- 
tends by mere multiplication to be many, 
whereas it is a mere duplication, and 
though appearing to be centrifugal it is 
actually centripetal. Only quality is or 
ean be centrifugal. Quantity rises to cen- 
trifugality by obeying quality and wearing 
that stamp upon its forehead. 

Further, if we are awake we will have 
noted the gradual and ineluctable sub- 
mergence of the individual. He is no 
longer a factor but a functionary. He is 
swallowed up in the complex field we call 
“civilization”. He is lost in a milieu of 
laws and organizations and customs and 
ideas and inventions that were meant to 
enrich his life. The impersonal has long 
since ceased to be the sounding-board for 
the personal. Of no avail to quote the 
pseudo-humanistic text: “The Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath.” These words do not justify our 
sentimentalizing of the species. How can 
it have escaped us that man has no value 
save as he submits to and utters “life”. 
This is his one prerogative and purpose. 
And his happiness lies in releasing the 
urgencies that disturb him. Our virtues 
are always centrifugal and not simply 
human. 

We cannot and need not deal with each 
of these characteristics ; a change of mode. 
a change of character. The good citizen, 
then, is he in whom the soul of America 
begins to be centrifugal, both in inner 
attitudes and in outer conduct. 
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To be clinical is not enough; we must 
be creative. And aS soon as we become 
that we cease our concentric moods and 
become eccentric. Instead of being homo- 
geneous and crystallized around one center 


we become a constellation of centers, 
which is the soul of each and of all. The 
need of the hour, in both private and 
public matters, is to be polycentric. For, 
appearances to the contrary, the world 
Was never more monotonous than it is 
now. The difficulty with homocentricity 
is that whatever happens to this one 
center happens to the whole being, like 
Hamlet, the most homocentric personal- 
ity in literature. On the other hand, the 
eccentric cannot be injured; for all 
centers are their own. The eccentrie are 
invincible; for, if attacked upon one front 
they retreat to another; besides, there 
are no alien centers—only uncodrdinated 
ones. This is our possibility: that we can 
have ever more centers, harmonizing them 
within ourselves without reducing them 
to uniformity. Goethe said that he was 
at the same time a theist, a polytheist 
and a pantheist. It may be that we are 
ealled upon to be simultaneously, theist 
and humanist, idealist and materialist. 

A thoroughgoing eccentricity, or con- 
stellation, requires that we shall be ec- 
centric in feeling. A most difficult thing 
to achieve. For feelings, like thoughts 
and habits, are incompatible. We can abide 
those who differ in their thinking and we 
ean forgive those who live otherwise than 
ourselves; but they are utterly beyond 
the pale who warm not to the things we 
warm over. We demand that all men have 
the same attitudes and enthusiasms. Kc- 
centricity is necessary if our sense-life is 
to be healthy. A soul with concentric feel- 
ings is morbid. The polycentric range feel- 
ing against feeling until they chime like 
a carillon. Thus, the eccentric in feeling 
are not deceived by the condition into 
believing it absolute, or the depression 
into believing it permanent. The poly- 
centric do not put their efrotional 
eggs into one basket. In a word, the 
eccentric follow their commandment: 
Thou shalt not dramatize thyself and 
thy relations with the universe; for 
reality is no respecter of rdles. This temp- 
tation to histrionics arbitrarily plunges 
us into playing comic or tragic without 
regard to the facts of the case or its 
latent possibilities. Be ye therefore ec- 
centrie in feelings. 

Eccentricity of feeling without eccen- 
tricity of thought is incomplete. We have 
given our loyalty too exclusively to one 
image, forgetting Shakespeare’s dictum: 
“There are more things in heaven and 
earth than is dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy, Horatio.” We have to grasp the 
truth that at last, truth is an equation 
and not a maxim. It is a smile lighting 
up a tear, a laugh rippling over a sob, 
which only those who have humor can 
understand. For humor is eccentric; rea- 
soning, concentric. And reason itself must 
become centrifugal and eccentric: the 
classic and traditional logic of the schools, 
immemorially concentric and centripetal, 
is breaking down under the stress of an 
imminent crisis. (To the reconstruction of 
logic along this new line we must sooner 
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or later give ourselves.) Until then ‘we 
will be the children of illusion. Then we 
shall be able to play idea against idea, 
each illuminating the other and concept 
correcting and complementing concept, 
and each center like a star, shining upon 
its fellows and all lending their luster to 
the soul in whose firmament they swim. 
Take not your images seriously as do the 
econcentric-minded, but work out for your- 
self an eccentric symbology. 

Finally, it is necessary that we shall 
be eccentric in our behavior. If we can- 
not be all things to all men we can be all 
men to all things—poet, prophet, sage 
and philosopher. This is differential as 
opposed to integral ethics. Idolatry and 
Evil is the concentric and exclusive pre- 
occupation with a particular pattern of 
conduct. No man can be moral if he is 
eoncentric. Unless a man is good in all 
directions he is not good at all. A virtue 
acquired at the expense of other virtues 
is not a virtue at all but a vice. The 
“graces” live only in a community of grace, 
each supporting and reinforcing the other, 
fertilizing and mutually fructifying each 
other. That conduct is best which is most 
eccentric. In the eccentric every center is 
a wing, bearing us sheer above all petti- 
ness and triviality and provincialism, even 
above ethomania itself, which is life be- 
come concentric around morality. 

Eccentricity of feeling, thinking and 
doing must flow toward and issue in an 
eccentric life. This is our safety and our 
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satisfaction and progress, We grow as we 
acquire and co-ordinate centers to our 
being, each contributing to a heightening 
of tone and enriching ourselves, like 
Ezekiel’s wheels whirling around and in 
the midst of a Presence. He who would 
live the total and effective life must be 
eccentric, vitalizing and invoking and in- 
habiting all centers and finding them very 
good. 


Iii. 


From all this we gather a new Deca- 
logue as follows for the interim Amer- 
ican: ss 

Thou shalt not confuse thy genres; thou 
shalt not take thy images seriously; thou 
shalt not dramatize thyself; thou shalt 
be all men to all things; thou shalt not 
be concentric but eccentric and differ- 
ential; thou shalt not be centripetal but 
centrifugal; thou shalt seek in thyself 
and the world the organic against the 
mechanical; thou shalt not make thy 
standards a measuring rod but a spring- 
board; thou shalt not trust quantity but 
have faith in quality; thou shalt not sen- 
timentalize man but remember that he 
has significance only as he utters life. 

In Wzekiel’s vision, as the flame on the 
altar ascended ever higher the stream 
that issued from its base wider and deeper 
flowed. The only care and feeding the 
American needs is the care and feeding 
of the flame of the spirit. 


For Stronger United Churches 


ROM my experience with old and new 

Unitarian Churches which have, need, 
and desire the co-operation of Univer- 
salists and other liberals, I feel there is 
a need of an understanding slightly dif- 
ferent from that which now seems to 
exist. There is a simple method which 
would help in many cases. One difficulty 
is the baneful idea of rivalry. This is 
most unfortunate and wrong, and should 
not be encouraged. The adoption of the 
name and organization of a United Liberal 
Church, however successful it may be in 
some places, will not always prove ef- 
fective in solving the problem. As long as 
we continue separate denominational or- 
ganizations at the top, a local church 
which calls itself United is much like try- 
ing to drive in two directions at the same 
time. I believe it is far better frankly and 
openly to establish Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist Churches, according to already 
established agreement between the two 
denominations. Promote them for all they 
are worth, as such. Then in the publicity, 
and conspicuously on the church boards, 
state that the church exists and is main- 
tained, for Unitarians, Universalists and 
other Liberals. Let it not be taken for 
granted that this is true but publish the 
fact. 

The chureh of which I am pastor is 
named The Church of the Messiah. The 
word “Unitarian” appears only in small 
letters on the notice board. I am advocating 
that we make it read “Unitarians, Univer- 
salists and other Liberals’. We have had 
these others come to us for years and 
they are among our most valued mem- 


bers. In a neighboring city is a Univer- 
salist Church named The Church of the 
Good Shepherd. They should likewise add 
for “Universalists, Unitarians and other 
Liberals’. If it is necessary to get action 
from the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Convention, 
this can be done, but I doubt if we need 
wait. It must be within the province of 
a local independent church organization to 
take action by itself on such a matter, 
and if-one church leads the others can 
follow. 

Let all Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches, that are serving communities 
where the other does not exist, whatever 
their corporate name, add for “Unitarians, 
Universalists and other Liberals’. Then 
let us have the hearty, and happy, co- 
operation and support we desire and need 
to advance our great cause. If we are 
maintaining churches for the actual good 
they can do, and not for self pride and 
glorification, it is time that we give up 
all of our petty denominational rivalry 
and make it better understood that we 
are sincerely concerned in ministering to 
all like-minded people. In many places I 
am sure that our churches can be made 
stronger by this simple method. 

If there is anywhere such a church as 
I have described which does not also exist 
for Unitarians, Universalists, and other 
Liberals, then it is nothing but an ex- 
clusive religious club and deserves but 
little sympathy if it is weak. 


WittiAM STanitgey NICHOLS. 
TAMPA, Fua. 
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Laughter 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Once when the disciples of Christ were 
taking themselves too seriously and re- 
garding themselves as a select and ex- 
clusive religious circle, their Master drew 
with words one of his incomparable little 
pictures. The picture was so ludicrous 
that the disciples must have forgotten 
the prick of his mockery and burst into 
soul-cleansing laughter. The picture was of 
a family solemnly sitting round a bucket 
turned upside down, or round a bed, from 
beneath which some stray gleams of light 
were escaping. That was Christ’s picture 
of sham religious mystery—the lamp 
under the bed, under the bucket. 

It is terribly easy for our passion for 
truth to decline into sanctimonious con- 
ceit, our sense of wonder to be debased 
by sham mysteries, even our love of vir- 
tue to be so shut up to itself that it 
loses perspective and operates as_ spir- 
itual obtuseness. Thus we are delivered 
into the grip of dogmatic sectarianism, 
by which I mean excessive devotion to, 
and exclusive claims for, a particular re- 
ligious sect. Dogmatic sectarianism rests 
upon the idea that God whispers his 
secrets only to those who believe a par- 
ticular doctrine, have participated in a 
particular ceremony, or share in a par- 
ticular cult. The lamp is under the bucket, 
and soon the bucket itself becomes an ob- 
ject of spurious sanctity, although it is 
hiding the light and not shedding it. 

This essential spirit of dogmatic sec- 
tarianism may appear without any con- 
nection with religion. You meet it where 
two or three people are so wrapped up 
in the sense of their own virtue, or un- 
conyentionality, or exceptional experience, 
that they have lost the precious sense of 
proportion—that sense so closely akin to 
the sense of humor. Haye you never 
known a situation created by the exces- 
sive devotion of a person to something 
quite good in itself? The good turns bad 
because never open to the fresh air of 
real life, never swept by a gust of whole- 
some laughter. Have you never known 
people whose chief misfortune—although 
they do not know it—is that they have 
never been in intimate contact with any- 
body unafraid to laugh at them? 

Wherever we see ecclesiasticism making 
men pompous and spiteful; wherever we 
see specialized education making men 
ignorant of all subjects save one, and in 
that one making them frightful bores; 
wherever we see social reform trying to 
put things right by methods which deprive 
the world of personal examples of what 
is right; wherever we see nations rattling 
to bloody chaos under the pious delusion 
that they are defending themselves ; when- 
ever we find ourselves thinking that we 
should be much better and nicer persons, 
if only we were somewhere else than 
where we are; whenever we begin to 
suspect that we are shrinking into self- 
pity or becoming inflated with self-im- 
portance—we ought to pray that the spirit 
of the Lord may come again, to save the 
situation by a touch of divinely common 
sense and to guide us into the way of 
wisdom by a flash of glorious mirth. 
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What Is Life For? 


Dr. A. Bustace veh aydon at Antioch College argues for new theories in 
thrilling symposium in which students, Rabbi and Baptist minister, 
Bishop Jones, and President Morgan also participate 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 
F late years there have been confer- 
ences on many and diverse subjects; 
but at Antioch College there was ‘staged, 
April 25-26, the first one we have heard of 
on “What Is Life For?’ The attendance at 


‘all the meetings gave evidence of the 


compelling interest this subject has for 
thinking people. The speakers represented 
a great range of thought. Rabbi Heller 
of the Plum Street Temple, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a most scholarly and charming 
exponent of the Jewish faith. Dr. Albert 
B. Cohoe, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Montclair, N.J., is a liberal 
Christian of Quaker stock. Dr. A. EHustace 
Haydon, professor of comparative religion 
at the University of Chicago, represents 
the most modern Humanistic attitude that 
man has almost unlimited possibilities in 
himself, but that there is no higher power 
on which he can rely. Bishop Paul Jones 
of the Episcopal Church, now college pas- 
tor at Antioch, introduced the speakers. 

Students from Antioch and from nearby 
eolleges entered into the discussions and 
supplied written questions for the speak- 
ers to answer. No one who was _ not 
present can quite imagine the grip that 
the conference had on the community. 
There were arranged discussion groups in 
the dormitories and around the break- 
fast tables on Sunday morning, but there 
Was spontaneous discussion whenever a 
few students or faculty members hap- 
pened to gather. 

Dr. Haydon’s ideals made a profound 
impression on many people who had been 
brought up to think of religion as a matter 
of following forms rather than a way 
of life. His emphasis on man’s duty to 
men, of the possibility of man’s remaking 
the world for human ends was inspiring, 
and many of his admirers chose to over- 
look his conviction that sooner or later 
it would all end in some cataclysm and 
be as if it had never been. His answer to 
the main question was: The end of life is 
to fulfill human desires, the chief of which 
are for understanding of the whole human 
race, self-expression through creative work, 
and comradeship. He drew an inspiring 
picture of what life might be but was 
emphatic that the gods were only a pro- 
cession of conceptions that had at some 
time been temporarily useful to man; that 


‘they had no basis whatsoever in fact. He 


was also emphatic that the man who lived 
alone had no permanent effect on man- 
kind. This was questioned by a student 
and by Rabbi Heller who instanced 
Spinoza whose philosophy waited two 
hundred years before it began to be under- 
stood. Dr. Haydon seemed to dismiss 
Spinoza as negligible and mentioned 
other leaders, including Jesus, whose so- 
called followers have beliefs which are 
often in opposition to the real. teachings 
of the founder. Rabbi Heller, however, 


-made-the point clear that even then the 


higher teachings had had their profound 


effects on human life and he felt that the 
great leaders had made their approaches 
to truth in solitude and not among the 
crowd. 

Rabbi Heller said in his main address 
that he considered growth to be the chief 
aim of life. The Jewish conception of 
Jehovah he declared to be not a revela- 
tion but an increasing ideal. When asked 
where he would place a moral code he 
answered, “A moral code is the summa- 
tion of the experiences of generations.” 
“The traditional Jewish ideal and pur- 
pose in life’, he said, ‘is holiness; its 
trend is democratic and psychological, 
and strongly anti-aseetic.” 

“Personally”, he coneluded, “my convic- 
tion is that the chief aim and purpose of 
man is to grow and expand. I should say 
that the way to find out what life is for 
is to choose a goal, one within your range, 
one you can love, one that will invoke 
the powers of your being and call forth 
all your devotion. Let it, if possible, be 
in a three-dimensional realm of truth, 
beauty, and goodness. Strike a balance be- 
tween thought and action, between silence 
and speech, and never lose that sense of 
mystery—the mystery of your life and of 
the world in which you live. Finally, take 
upon yourself. the tasks of man, test your- 
self in them, and remember that you are 
not a single soul, but a part of a great 
organism. It is only through social con- 
tacts that growth is possible.” 

Dr. Cohoe spoke somewhat in parables. 
He related specific instances where life 
had been cramped or almost ruined by 
selfishness, fear, snobbery. He gave other 
instances where beauty had come into 
simpler lives from co-operation. He 
stressed the value of genuine labor and 
contact with the earth. He said, “Life 
is in reality good unless we spoil it’, and 
in closing quoted the great Leader who 
once said musingly, “Those that having 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not”. 

In the two-hour conversation that fol- 
lowed these talks, questions were raised 
which will continue to furnish topics for 
discussions among the student-body and 
faculty. 

“To what extent are the organized re- 
ligious groups a help in the development 
of an adequate purpose in life?’ To this 
question, Dr. Cohoe answered that he felt 
that the group fellowship still meant 
much. 

“Tt seems to me that human beings have 
certain absolute standards toward which 
they are driving—at least certain words 
indicating stands’, said Dr. Cohoe. 
“But these standards are not ‘definite 
enough, I wish someone could construct 
from them a certain definite, strong phi- 
losophy from which one could proceed to 
decide on specific instances.” 

Rabbi Heller replied at length that he 
considered an absolute standard impos- 
sible and undesirable. 
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“Granting that all life is seeking ful- 
fillment of desire, what is the origin of 
that search or urge?’ was another ques- 
tion. “Can it be in itself indicative of 
some unity behind it?’ This question was 
answered by Dr. Haydon in the negative. 

“Does not the Calvinistic theology repre- 
sent God as an absolute, and not as a 
means to an end? If so, is it not an ex- 
ception to Dr. Haydon’s assertion that 
gods are always a means to an end ?” 
This was allotted to Dr. Cohoe who took 
exception to Dr. Haydon’s “procession of 
gods who served as means to ends”. He 
said that Man, as his intelligence grew, 
had continually tried to express the in- 
herently inexpressible—that each aflirma- 
tion had for a time given help but as 
man’s understanding developed, each af- 
firmation had been succeeded by a denial 
and then by another affirmation. It has 
not been a procession of gods so much as 
a succession of affirmations and denials— 
of greater and greater scope. 

President Arthur E. Morgan of the col- 
lege, who distributed the questions, made 
a few remarks. He questioned Dr. Hay- 
don’s position that the fulfillment of human 
desire was the chief aim. He said that 
untrained human desire might be as fatal 
as that of the moth to get to the candle 
flame. He spoke of the great aim at 
Antioch so to educate desire that it might 
aim at the best. He also questioned Dr. 
Haydon’s right to assert in answer to 
the question about God as an absolute, 
not as a means to an end, that there can 
be nothing beyond human life on earth. 
Mr. Morgan said our knowledge was still 
so meager that such an assertion was a 
presumption and he felt that the human 
desire for permanence of value was 
neither pathetic nor amusing. 


Lucy Griscom Moraan. 


Religion 
GERTRUDE Yy. HASTINGS 


My religion is to me 

Something I would share with thee; 
Covered not by book or creed, 

Yet it fills my every need. 
Something upon which to lean, 
With me always, though unseen, 
Giving strength in pain and sorrow, 
Hope to meet another morrow; 
Deep within me like a song, 
Comforting when things go wrong. 


Sunset, moonlight, mountains wild, 
Musie, love, a tiny child— 

Each brings to us a sense of awe, 
A joyous yearning to know more. 
’Tis God’s voice. If we but list, 

All doubt will vanish as the mist, 
And faith and hope will bear us on; 
For thus is true religion born. 

No matter what the church we love, 
Each pathway leads to Heaven above. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 14, 1931. 


World Liberalism’s Leader 


HERE IS great refreshment for us in the visit 

of Rey. L. J. van Holk, D.D., of Amsterdam. We 
expected that he would tell us of the plans of the 
Executive Council of the International Association 
for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, of which he is the secretary, and 
would discuss with the brethren questions concern- 
ing our debt to the past and our hopes for the 
future; but his enthusiasm for the possibilities of 
drawing together the religious liberals of the world 
exceeds anything that we had anticipated. 

At the Church of the Redemption in Boston on 
Monday, May 4, about 120 ministers of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian fellowships gathered in a 
joint meeting to hear him, and all of us went home 
with our understanding quickened and our under- 
standing greatly enlarged. 

A few of the objects for which Dr. van Holk is 
working may be very briefly mentioned. Already 
three reports of what is being done in the different 
liberal fellowships throughout the world have been 
sent to the Headquarters. Here is an exchange of 
information exceedingly precious and important. 
There is to be, we hope, an International Year 
Book, which will give us adequate information con- 
cerning those spiritually akin to us throughout the 
world. There is probability of a journal of liberal 
religious opinion. And yonder we hope before a 
great many years there is a possibility of an Inter- 
national Theological School, perhaps attached to 
ene of the continental universities, where young 
men, at first perhaps graduate students, shall be- 
come acquainted, and after their period of study is 
over carry home with them the friendships of men 
in other parts of the world. 

These are but a few of the suggestions which Dr. 
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van Holk has brought to us. There begins to 
emerge more clearly than ever before the dream 
of the world federation of religious liberals. 

In a later issue we expect to deal more adequately 
with these and other plans of Dr. van Holk. 


Wanted: A Plan 


NE WORD in the confusion about our eco- 

nomic catastrophe unites every thinking per- 
son. PLAN. From Leon Trotsky of the Russian 
Soviet to Wallace B. Donham of American capi- 
talism, agreement is general that our present con- 
dition is due to a lack of planning in industry 
and commerce. 

Trotsky believes that only the State is able to plan 
for permanent stability, because private control 
will always lead to its own destruction by reason 
of its principle of competition for profit. Until the 
principle of production and service for the com- 
mon welfare is established, there will be no pos- 
sibility of comprehensive planning, but only a con- 
tinuance of the strife for mastery with the sure 
periodic disasters of which this latest is by far the 
worst in the history of the modern world. 

Dean Donham in his extraordinary book, “Busi- 
ness Adrift”, confesses the “breakdown of capital- 
ism”, and shows a gratifying insight into the social 
obligation of business. The following words com- 
ing from the head of Harvard’s school of business 
administration are worth ten times as much to the 
average hardheaded citizen as the prophesying of 
so-called idealists: 

“Tif capitalism and capital are not based on 
programs which are socially sound for the whole 
mass of our people, the preservation of existing 
capital and the continuance of the capitalistic sys- 
tem will both be impossible. The few can never de- 
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fend themselves against the many. They can only © 
lead the large group in the directions which are ~ 


best for both, and where there is a conflict of in- 
terest they must prefer the many.” 

We have not the space here to discuss Dr. Don- 
ham’s plans, 
teacher in authority we should command—the read- 
ing of his book for the strength of thought it will 
give to our thousands of readers who are in the 
storm and stress of life, if ever men have been in 
all the ages. 

Plainly, it is a question if, in the very nature of 
economic necessities of all the people, we can go on 
with the private and therefore undemocratic con- 
trol of the means of livelihood. Any factor in life 
which affects everybody, must come, soon or late, 
under the control of all of them. It is already true 
of our education, our health, our physical safety, 
our lawful protection in person and property, and 
in effect it is true also of our religion. We have 
come to take it for an axiom that no private ar- 
rangement of these common interests could pos- 
sibly comprehend our necessities, and of course we 
are already in a state of socialism in such things 
as are now state-controlled. 

Whatever comes in the economic order, it willbe, 
in our judgment, a profound change from the 
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status quo, which, it seems clear to us, is being 
forced out of history. 

Dean Donham says in his book there are eight 
million people out of work; by this time the num- 
ber is not less but more. Let us make a forecast. 
Within eighteen months there will be a march upon 
Washington, without violence, but determined, and 
a demand for legislation which will be revolution- 
ary in fact, but peaceable and democratic in 
method. The Government will make a law that 
will not undermine the Biblical law of the talents, 
but a law that will see to it that even a man of less 
than one talent, or of no talent, will not be per- 
mitted to suffer starvation or poverty. 

A man will not be permitted to become a pauper, 
for his own sake and for the sake of society, as the 
diseased and the lawless now are not permitted to 
jeopardize society, but are cared for and if possible 
restored to normality and ‘usefulness. 

If ever a saying was justified for its grave justice, 
it is that familiar word long considered a pleas- 
antry, “The world owes us a living”. Planning will 
see that we get it. 


Immortality as Quality 


SUALLY LIBERAL, and fraternal with so- 

called heretics, Dr. Robert Norwood of New 
York closes in on himself when it comes to the doc- 
trine of immortality and the Easter celebration. 
He was subjected to criticism by Harry Elmer 
Barnes for saying, “There is only one reason for 
Serving humanity, and so why do it if the race is to 
die? If the fact of the resurrection is not truth, 
desert your wife and have a good time. Why raise 
children? Why do anything?” 

What Dr. Barnes objected to was the notion that 
a man’s religion and ethics go to hell when he no 
longer accepts the doctrine of personal survival. He 
disliked, as a matter of plain error and bad taste, 
the talk about deserting one’s wife, letting things 
rip, and chucking the whole business, unless one 
accepts the doctrine. For him, and for many of us, 
life, as is, contains in itself so much that is glori- 
ous, calling for immediate enjoyment and sacrifice, 
and being its own end and its own justification, 
that to defer the value of it to a post-mortem estate 
seems not quite intelligent, and hardly appreciative 
of the present good. 

Immortality, many men say, is not a matter of 
time; it is a matter of quality. The holy values 
we keep uppermost now make us immortal in spirit- 
ual fact. The idea of disembodied immortality 
came into the world when life was very hard here, 
and people got nothing out of it, and most of them 
knew too little to find a way to put anything into 
it. All that has shifted around now, because present 
conditions are better. 

We talk less about the future not because we are 
negative about it but because our present life grows 


full and takes most of our thought and effort. To 


seize with gladness its golden opportunities and im- 
prove them, this side of the grave, is best. ; 
We may accept the doctrine of divine humanity 
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and even a divine universe, as it stands, and make 
full use of all our religious powers, without any 
dogma about the life hereafter. One has reason to 
say there is more practice of ethics in a religion 
which does not stress life after death, because in 
order to get one’s living satisfaction one has to lay 
hold of the hour which now is and may not be again. 


A Theological Commencement 


HE EDITOR has been among his classmates 

of the theological seminary in the celebration of 
their thirtieth anniversary. The institution belongs 
to the Reformed Church, and is situated in Lan- 
caster, Pa. Here two rich traditions have been pre- 
served, one of sound scholarship, the other a hos- 
pitable disposition towards all sincere thought. 

Less than most of the evangelical churches have 
these Reformed Church people yielded to the spirit 
of the age, which is indifferent to the deeper studies 
of religion and believes that by means of fellowship 
and federation alone something will come. 

The theses of the graduating students, and the 
address of a new member of the faculty indicated 
clearly that there is more religious philosophy than 
theological assertion in their discipline. Lancaster 
has always asked, “Why?” about everything, while 
most of the orthodox family simply repeat the 
name of Christ as though that achieved the end. 

It is true that the actual doctrines which have 
come out of this inquiry in the Reformed Church are 
not easily distinguished from the doctrines of any 
other evangelical body; but there is nevertheless 
a temperamental difference, and the palpable sign 
of it is in the respectful and brotherly attitude to 
those who think otherwise. They do not regard one 
who disagrees as a heretic; nothing of superior 
conceit is in their hearts. 

If there be any defect as a result of this gracious 
spirit it is a lack of outspoken decisiveness on mat- 
ters on which there is reason for taking a stand. 
Like most loyal church people, the tendency is to 
say there is “much to be said on both sides”, that 
“both-and is wiser than either-or”; and to “keep 
in the middle of the road is best”. Anyone who at- 
tempts it on a modern highway knows it is not 
irue. The middle of the road is the deadly place 
where one is caught coming and going; and that 
has always been the fate of those who have sought 
peace instead of truth. 


The Minister Replies 


HERE WAS THE LADY who told her min- 

ister one Sunday morning that “this sermon 
was not over my head”, with that sweet emphasis 
on “this” which every parson knows so well. Mean- 
ing to ease the impeachment of “those” sermons, 
the estimable woman during the week asked the 
preacher if her remark had been out of place. The 
reply of the minister was, “Not at all, only after 
church would not have been quite the time for me 
to say what was in my mind, but now I will. When- 
the sermon is over your head, raise your head.” 
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Books 


Galworthy’s Latest 


Are you reading the new novel by John Galsworthy, now appearing 
serially in The Ladies Home Journal? Its title is Maid In Waiting. Of the 
four installments, three have already been published ; enough for the reader 
to form an adequate opinion of the completed work. Here are all the 
qualities which we have learned to expect from this great master of the 
art of fiction: English, beautiful and sinewy; warm human sympathy; a 
plot coherent and developing logically; keen insight into human nature ; 
humor subtle, sharp-pointed, but never ill-natured; characterizations in- 
dividual and marvelously alive. For genuine literary power, the closing 
chapter of the last installment equals anything this author has ever 
written. The story deals with the Monts, the family Fleur Forsyte married 
into. We hope that it marks the beginning of another saga of an English 
family, whose members, though different from the Forsytes, promise to be 


every bit as interesting. 


What Is Education? 


EDUCATION AND Lire. By Ernest Martin 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Turn AMPRICAN ROAD TO CuLTURE. By George 
8. Counts. New York: John Day Co. $2.50. 

Lire IN Coutuecn. By Christian Gauss. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

These three books are written by men 
actively at work in college and university. 
The first, by President Hopkins, Dart- 
mouth, is an address delivered at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. President Hop- 
kins has done such fine things that one 
has a distinct sense of disappointment 
that this book is not better than it is. The 
author still seems to feel that the great 
war was instituted to rescue the whole of 
Western civilization from the domination 
of the Central Empires. He ignores the 
splendid work of those historians who 
have sifted the matter of war guilt so 
thoroughly. Discussing the question of 
who is entitled to a college education, he 
makes a sharp distinction between the ed- 
ueation given in the public schools, and 
that given in the colleges. The first he says 
in effect is the right of every child, the 
second is not, but is a “privilege”. Here 
he again ignores a fact of our American 
life brought out in the second of the books 
under review. “Some of these schools”, 
says Professor Counts, “strive in subtle 
ways to attract children from homes of 
great wealth or social distinction”. While 
President Hopkins does not say that it is 
this kind of privilege he is talking about 
when he speaks to the students and fac- 
ulty of a school like Milton Academy, it 
is notorious that boys and girls from the 
kind of families mentioned by Professor 
Counts, are the ones who find it infinitely 
easier to enjoy the “privilege” of higher 
education than those from the homes of 
the poorer classes, for whom Professor 
Hopkins feels that the state is under no 
obligation to provide the higher education. 
When the author is discussing with boys 
what is the main object of going to college, 
he says: “Education is a search for truth.” 
It is true that he spends a good deal of 
_ time explaining what he means by truth; 
but one suspects that his listeners may 
have wondered what it was all about. 


A. R. He 


Much nearer to reality is the second of 
the books under review. Here is an at- 
tempt to take a frank objective look at 
what is going on in our schools and col- 
leges, an attempt to evaluate those proc- 
esses, and to see to what extent they are 
a cross-section of what the majority of 
the American people are thinking, or not 
thinking, about their nation, its ideals, 
nationalism, the pursuit of wealth, etc. 
The marking system in our schools “rep- 
resents the general tendency in Ameri- 
can education to encourage the individual 
to regard his own interest as opposed to 
that of his fellows”. Under the heading of 
“Democratic Tradition’, the author makes 
out, on the whole, a good ease for the 
“democracy” of the schools. It is marred 
here, as in our American society as a 
whole, by certain class distinctions based 
on wealth and social standing, by private 
schools open only to the few, race dis- 
crimination, especially in the South and 
far West, the presence of fraternities, 
which are characterized as “essentially 
undemocratic institutions which tend to 
introduce into the school an element of 
social snobbishness’. An exceedingly in- 
teresting chapter on “Practical Utility” 
closes with these words. “Thus, in spite 
of their (American’s) extreme practi- 
cality, in the realm of the organization 
of educational purposes, they seek ref- 
uge in the social platitudes coined in the 
days of the agrarian culture and to avoid 
that vast range of truly disturbing prob- 
lems raised by the advent of industrial 
civilization.” Again, under “Philosophical 
Uncertainty” we read, “There is indeed 
some reason for believing that civiliza- 
tion in the United States is losing that 
moral quality or passion which gives the 
central meaning to life.” ‘Industrialism, 
having swept away the material founda- 
tions of the ancestral order, is now fast 
destroying the entire system of morals 
and beliefs which that order nourished 
and supported.” Not yet, our author be- 
lieves, after this highly illuminating re- 
view of the drifts in our American sys- 
tems of education, have our educational 
leaders “thought through the educational 
and social implications of the machine 
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culture”. Until they do, he says, “the 
system of education will lack direction, 
and the theory of education will but re- 
flect the drift of the social order”. 
Dean Gauss of Princeton has written 
a delightfully refreshing book, telling his 


readers of his relationship with the boys 


of Princeton during many years of serv- 
ice. The Dean is very human, youthful 
in mind, buoyant in spirit, racy in nar- 
ration, a lover of his wards, and uncan- 
nily wise in his dealings with parents, as 
to their relations with sons and daughters 
and with the college authorities. A trifle 
too discursive, perhaps, it is neverthe- 
less a book every parent should read. 

J. A. F, 


An Experience . 


WITH THE Door Oren. By J. Anker Larsen. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Larsen is known to some as the author 
of the remarkable religious novel—if 
novel it may be called—The Philosopher's 
Stone. In this new book—a slender volume 
—he gives us a glowing, confiding ac- 
count of his own mystical experience. “Its 
beginning bore a certain resemblance to 
the brief moment which precedes sleep, 
that happy moment when one has cast off 
the burden one has been carrying all day, 
but has not as yet reached a state of un- 
consciousness. Picture this happy moment, 
and a continued, intensive, and conscious 
abiding in it, and you will have the be- 
ginning of that which I call the spiritual 
breathing which enables one to whisper 
but one word, ‘God’. And even that one 
utters only in the depth of one’s heart.” 
By many little parables drawn from 
ordinary life the author appeals to our 
understanding and gently pulls out our 
spiritual envy. We are left tingling with 
the feeling that, however rare it may be, 
such experience is no escape from mun- 
dane things but an in-going to their heart. 
He is on guard against the temptation 
which “makes God himself the last great 
dissipation of man’. “It has even occurred 
to me at times that it would be better not 
to believe in God, because we would thus 
avoid conceiving him after our image, and 
would not attempt to force him into the 
service of our own purposes.” Larsen has 
reproduced in his own experience, and has 
described with new simplicity, the essence 
of classic Christian mysticism; and he has 
kept his experience and insights unen- 
tangled with incredible forms of theology. 
To those who suspect, or are convinced. 
that mysticism can unlock the innermost 
and most valid realm of religion, this 
book will be a treasure. In the temporal 
realm the publishers deserve to be fined 
ten thousand dollars for clothing such a 
lovely, friendly book in a cover fit for a 
school Euclid. Vv. T. P. 


A Russian Tragedy 


THREE PAIRS OF SILK StocKkines: A- Noven 
or THE LIFE OF THE EpvucaTeD CLASS UNDER 
THE Sovinr. By Panteleimon Romanoff. Trans- 
lated by Leonide Zarine. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This novel is well worth reading, not 
only because it is good art, but because 
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it gives a new slant upon what is going 


on in Russia at the present day. Here is 
a picture, as powerful as it is gloomy, of 


what educated and well-born people are 


enduring under the Soviet régime. Written 


by one who knows, its theme is moral 
disintegration; the gradual eating away 
of the finer instincts in a personality 
forced to endure conditions which seek 
endlessly to break it down. With terrible 
realism, the author describes the suffer- 
ings of men and women, refined, intelli- 
gent, formerly well off, but now condemned 
' to live in one room, in a crowded Moscow 
apartment house, where privacy and al- 
most all that makes for common decency 
is lacking. The hero, highly educated, 
eurator in one of the city museums, finds 
himself flung into the midst of a struggle 
for the bare necessities of living, which 
saps his moral strength, robs him of his 
ideals, reduces the spiritual qualities of 
his nature to utter demoralization. In an- 
other way, Tamara, the young wife of his 


, old friend, suffers a like fate. Seldom 


have we read a novel more tragic, more 
convincing. Surely, if this writer is a 
trustworthy reporter of existing condi- 
tions, modern Russia, whether or not it 
is a paradise for the laboring classes, 
for the cultured who have known better 
days, is a veritable hell on earth. 
A.B. H. 


Modernists 
AxpL’s CASTLE: A STUDY IN THH IMAGINA- 
TIvE LITERATURE oF 1870-1930. By Hdmund 
Wilson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


In this volume Edmund Wilson helps 
to justify all the kind things that have 
been said by Maurois and others about 
his critical ability. He discusses in illumi- 
nating essays: Joyce, Yeats, Proust, 
Gertrude Stein, T. S. Hliot and Paul 
Valery. These writers constitute a field 
which can stand a good deal of illumina- 
tion. Mallarme, a forerunner of the Sym- 
bolist school, said that he wished “to put 
some smoke between himself and the 
world”, and it may be safely said that he 
and his successors have done so. Edmund 
Wilson, if he does not clear away the 
smoke, does better, and helps us to see 
through it. When a school of writers 
starts with the assumption that to give a 
thing or an emotion its conventional 
name is somehow to weaken it for literary 


- purposes, it is fortunate to have a bilin- 


guist like Wilson, who can breathe their 
air and ours, and bring us at least an ink- 
ling of their artistic intentions, The es- 
Says on Proust and Yeats are especially 
valuable. The opening chapter on Sym- 
bolism gives us a satisfactory guide to the 
sources and methods of the school. 
W. RB. C. 


Lo, Here! Lo, There! 


THe KinGcpom oF Gop IN THE New THSTA- 
MENT. By Earnest F. Scott, D.D. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


- A pleasant little book about the teacb- 
ing of Jesus and the different conceptions 
of the Kingdom of God which prevailed in 
day. It is pleasant in the sense that 
it tries to make a difficult problem easy for 
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the general reader, and to settle for the 
religious mind questions which cannot he 
settled for the critical mind. Dr. Scott 
is Professor of New Testament Criticism 
in Union Theological Seminary, and so 
frankly admits the difficulty of knowing 
just what view of the Kingdom was held 
by the New Testament writers. “Our Gos- 
pels are full of sayings and parables 
about the Kingdom of God. We are told 
what it is like, how it will be manifested, 
who will inherit it, on what conditions it 
will be entered. But when all this has been 
learnt, we are still left inquiring, ‘What 
is the Kingdom? It is evident that the 
evangelists themselves have only a con- 
fused idea as to how this question should 
be answered.” “Jesus never defined it, and 
no single definition can be deduced from 
his words. The conception is a many sided 
one, and all its aspects need to be taken 
together.” It is legitimate to argue, and it 
needs to be pointed out, that the fragmen- 
tary nature of the evidence does not war- 
rant the frequent attempts made to mini- 
mize the teaching of Jesus by tying it down 
to some single idea. It cannot be proved 
that Jesus regarded the Kingdom as only 
supernatural and of the future, or as 
chiefly to be established in the present, 
“thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’, or held that it was only a matter 
of individual salvation, or chiefly a social 
program. But to argue, on the basis of our 
admitted ignorance, that Jesus reconciled 
the various views, or harmonized them by 
adapting what was good in each of them, 
seems both illegitimate and unnecessary. 
Such part of the teaching ascribed to 
Jesus as still lives and seems to carry 
universal values needs no such apologetic 
treatment; and as far as the other parts 
of the teaching go—those verses which 
seem closely connected with views of the 
Kingdom which we have outgrown—we 
have, on the author’s own admission, not 
sufficiently detailed and clear evidence 
upon to base any final conclusion. The 
book seems motivated by the old feeling 
that a follower of Jesus must try to har- 
monize everything he is reported to have 
said, must in some way try to arrange 
all the different sayings in a way which. 
at least to the religious mind, may feel 
consistently good. The radical thinker is 
eontent to take whatever feels good, and 
to be thankful for it; but he is not under 
the necessity of trying to harmonize this 
with what seems less good; for life con- 
tains too many real problems which de- 
mand attention. R. 8. 1. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun NAMELYSS LONGING, By Hubert L. Simp- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


Sermons of unusual excellence. The 
author, who is minister of the Westmin- 
ster Church, London, has the gift of pro- 
claiming the fundamental truths of spir- 
itual Christianity simply and _ directly, 
without platitudes and without dogma- 
tism. The main charaeteristics of his 
preaching are broad sympathy, a faculty 
for apt and fresh quotation, clarity of in- 
sight into modern problems, a_ gallant 
faith, orthodox, but unmarred by literal- 
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mindedness and intolerance. Not a few 
discourses in this book are models of their 
kind. A.R.H 


THE DwATH Poon. By Vernon Loder. New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 


A mystery story that runs true to form. 
Beginning with a particularly gruesome 
murder of three people, the complicated 
plot developes by logical stages, through 
a mass of conflicting issues, involving 
many people, until the criminal is run to 
earth. Good of its kind. The author of The 
Shop Window Murders wrote it. a.R. H. 


GALANTY GoL~D: A MopmrN Mystery Ro- 
MANCE. By Victor MacClure. New York: Wil- 
iam Morrow & Oo. $2.00. 


Mr. MacClure takes a leaf out of John 
Buchan with no small success. An exciting 
story whose scenes are mainly laid in the 
Scottish highlands. Its plot centers in a 
search for buried treasure, with an espe- 
cially villainous group of scoundrels, a 
kidnaping, much fighting, some gunplay, 
and even a mysterious steamer manned by 
Russian Bolsheviks thrown in for good 
measure. A honest-to-goodness thriller, ab- 
sorbing to the last page. A. R. H. 


A YACHT IN MEDITHRRANDAN SnAs. By Isabel 
Anderson. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $4.00. 

Mrs. Anderson describes a cruise of 
4,000 miles in the yacht, Sayonara, in the 
eleven seas that make up the great East- 
ern Mediterranean basin. The starting 
point was Venice. Thence the route was 
down the Dalmatian coast, pausing at 
various ports of interest. The Sayonara 
leisurely coasted the western shore of 
Greece to Peloponnesus through Arcadia 
and Sparta to Athens, thence north to 
Salonika and Athos, across the Thracian 
Sea, past Gallipoli, through the straits 
to the Sea of Mamora and Constantinople. 
Then the yacht reversed her course and 
followed down the coast of Asia Minor to 
Rhodes, Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and to Leghorn where the cruise ended. 
Many illustrations lend interest to the 
narrative. ; E, Et. .6, 


THe GosreL AccorpING TO Str. LuKkn’s. By 
Philip Stevenson. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00. 

Despite its title, this is a novel pictur- 
ing life as it is lived at our big prep 
schools. As a revelation of adolescent 
psychology it is not without value. Less 
a unit than a series of sketches showing 
various members of a group of typical 
boys, their ambitions, disappointments. 
quarrels, friendships, romances, the chap- 
ters vividly and understandingly portray 
what goes on under the skin of average 
American youth; the author evidently 
agreeing with Thackeray that, “We 
suffer and we strive, not less, nor more, 
as men than boys.” Although marred by 
an unnecessary final section, dealing with 
the first years of college, the book as a 
whole has substance and veracity. As a 
possible help towards the creation of an 
understanding of youth, which is all too 
rare, we commend it especially to parents 
of growing boys and girls. A.B. H. 
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Alliance Week at Shoals 


July 18—July 25 
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UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Jessie DonaxvE, Editor 


Alliance Board 


The April meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, April 10,.Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees presided. There was an attend- 
ance of thirty-seven board and committee 
members; also one guest, Miss Margaret 
S. Ball, president of Channing Church 
Alliance branch, Newton, Mass. 

The president, just returned from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast, was warmly wel- 
comed. She described her visits to Alli- 
ance branches in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia. Many 
interesting experiences were related, and 
Board members present were impressed 
anew with the value of the personal con- 
tact which, in the President’s words: 
“.. . increased my sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Alliances on the 
Pacifie Coast.” 

The Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
ealled attention to the fact that many 
membership dues are still unpaid. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names In Memoriam: Mrs. Cath- 
erine Tibbits Honiss, by Hartford, Conn.; 
Miss Lucia L. Christian, by Bridgewater, 
Mass.; Mrs. Alfred Gooding, by Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

Miss Elizabeth Carpenter has been 
elected a Massachusetts director to suc- 
ceed Mrs. A. D. Salkeld, resigned. 

The Field Secretary, Mrs. Minna C. 
Budlong, reported visits to Alliance 
branches in Sharon, Massachusetts; Ham- 
burg, and Syracuse, New York; Hamil- 
ton, Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. Mrs. 
Budlong spoke with great enthusiasm of 
the conditions in the Canadian branches 
where she saw a great gain since her 
last visit. Mrs. Budlong also addressed 
the Edgewood Civie elub, at Edgewood, 
R.I., at a meeting entertaining the club 
presidents of the State Federation. 

Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby, chairman of 
of the May Meetings committee, reported 
progress. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of two additional members of the 
Manual committee: Mrs. Budlong and 
Miss Greenwood. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, soon to leave for 
England, was commissioned to bear the 
greetings of the Executive Board to any 
meetings she may attend. Mrs, Frank S. 
Elliott was asked to carry greetings of 
the Board to the Meadville Conference 
at which she was to be one of the speak- 
ers. A loving message of sympathy was 
voted Mrs. Philip F. Clapp, New England 
Vice-President, unable to attend the meet- 
ing because of illness. 

Excellent reports were received from 
the Western States and from five Massa- 
chusetts directors. The continued effort 
and loyalty of the branches with success 
along many lines is gratifying. 


Rey Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., will be the lecturer during this 
week, and will give a series of talks under 
the general subject “Some Modern Writers 
and Their Message”. 

Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., will be the resident minister. 
Sunday morning there will be a commun- 
ion service in the Chapel and the regular 
service will be held in Elliott Hall at 
11 am. Mr. Argow will have the early 
service, preach the sermon and hold daily 
morning services in the Chapel. 

The conferences will deal with different 
phases of Alliance work and the follow- 
ing committees will take part: Post Office 
Mission, Cheerful Letter, College Centers, 
International, Friendly Links, Fellowship. 
For those committees not on the regular 
program, it is planned to hold informal 
conferences during Alliance office hours 


Peace Program Urged 


At a meeting of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women April 3 and of the 
Samaritan Alliance branch of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., on April 1 
the following resolution, addressed to the 
Directors of the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women, was adopted. 

Wuereas, the General Alliance is 
pledged by former resolutions to give the 
support to methods for the prevention of 
war, and to work toward that end, and 

WHEREAS, the nations are not yet organ- 
ized for peace to any measure comparable 
with their preparations for war, and we 
note with regret that our own country is 
making only slow progress toward organ- 
ization for arbitration, disarmament, and 
education, and 

WHuereas, failure to achieve radical re- 
duction in armaments at the forthcoming 
disarmament conference would create a 
situation which would seriously menace 
the peace of the world, and it therefore 
appears that work for peace is imperative 
at this time, and especially for Unitarian 
women, who stand for Fraternity, to 
which the war system is the greatest 
menace, be it therefore 

Resotvep: that we urge our National 
directors to take steps to stimulate all 
our Alliance branches to engage in this 
work, and to this end, we request that 
our Directors devote some portion of the 
time at the forthcoming annual meeting 
to the presentation of the subject through 
a speaker who will inspire the delegates 
with this necessity, especially with refer- 
ence to the study of disarmament in prep- 
aration for the Conference of 1982. 


Report on Southern Work 

The Southern Work Committee engaged 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sears to take charge 
of the three churches the winter of 1930— 
1931 and do what social work naturally 
grew out of their church work, such as 
the Alliance, Girl and Boy Scouts and 
others. In October, the church and Salem 
Cottage were burned to the ground. It 
has not been discovered who set the fire, 


and there will be a representative of each 
of these committees to meet the delegates. 

Saturday evening is the general get-to- 
gether when new and old Shoalers meet 
and become acquainted. On Sunday eve- 
ning there will be a program of music 
in charge of Mrs. Edward B. Lee of Pitts- 
burgh and Wednesday evening is to be 
devoted to fun, the program for which 
is in the hands of a competent committee. 
Friday evening is the banquet and Rey. 
Wilton E. Cross of Franklin, N.H., will 
be the speaker. Evening speakers include 
Mrs. Charles W. Ward of Brookline. 

It is time to register now for this week. 
Send your application and $3.00 registera- 
tion fee to Miss Ethel Lane Hersey, Hing- 
ham, Mass. As space is limited, delay may 
spell disappointment and it is suggested 
that those desiring to go to Star Island 
apply promptly. 


but the insurance has been paid. Mr. Sears 
resigned after coming North to report to 
the committee. Mrs. William W. Churchill 
and Mrs. Frank §S. Elliott went with him 
to the three places, and decided not to 
try to engage another worker. At the re- 
quest of the Southern Work committee, 
Dr. George F. Patterson of the American 
Unitarian Association visited all three 
stations in January. Dr. Patterson was 
accompanied by Dr. Bishop, North Caro- 
lina Superintendent of Universalist work. 
The committee has had several confer- 
ences with Dr. Patterson, but the arrange- 
ment for continuing the work under the 
joint supervision of the Unitarians and 
Universalists has not been made. 

The committee is working on plans for 
the future of the property, but has no re- 
port to make on this matter now. In the 
meantime we are asking for no money 
as we have enough to carry us through ~ 
the year. We have also voted not to send — 
any old clothes down to Swansboro, as 
we wish the Alliance there to be on the — 
same basis as our other Alliances and not — 
just an “old clothes” Alliance. : 

The Southern Work committee therefore 
recommends that no money be appropri- 
ated for Southern Work and no old clothes 
be sent to those communities. 

Epirn Enpicorr Stessrns, Chairman, 
Committee on Southern Work. — 
a 


Appreciative Word 


The Appeals Committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the branches for — 
the ever generous, ever loyal response ~ 
which has been made to the list of appeals — 
sponsored this year by the General Alli- 
ance. Letters from the recipients of this 
friendly aid express the joy and gratitude 
for the opportunities which this aid mak 
possible. Sharing our difficulties and 
ing our prosperity surely brings us all 
closer together and fosters the sense of 
friendliness which is the basis of effectiv 
brotherhood. 

Marion P. WALK Ley, Chairman, 
Committee on A 
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League Chapters Show New Life 


A ORD new chapters of the Unitarian 

Laymen’s League and reorganizations 

and revivals of chapters that had become 

inactive are reported for this year from 

headquarters of the League in Boston, 

Mass., than for any other season in recent 
years. 

New chapters have been organized in 
affiliation with All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in Santa Monica, Calif., and at 
the First Unitarian Church in Norfolk, 
Va. The League was instrumental in be- 

' ginning the Unitarian movement in Nor- 
folk, holding a liberal Bible institute there, 
prior to the organization of the parish in 
1929. Robert Homan is president of the 
new chapter in Santa Monica; Fred M. 
Weston is vice-president; and Byron J. 
Hayes is secretary and treasurer. Officers 
of the Norfolk chapter are F. H. Bagley, 
president; J. W. Phillips, vice-president ; 
W. H. Hancox, secretary; G. H. Joyner, 
treasurer. 

Reorganizations of League chapters 
have taken place at the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Chicago, Ill., at Sanford, Me., 
and Fresno, Calif. The new chapter in 
Chicago has been named the “Morton D. 
Hull Chapter”, in honor of Congressman 
Hull, who is an honorary vice-president 
of the League. Officers of this chapter 
are: F. W. Bishop, president; Dr. Frank 
Jenney, vice-president; L. C. Kyhl, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Officers of the San- 
ford chapter are: Frank Sargent, presi- 
dent; Frank Fleming, vice-president: Wil- 
liam Cooper, Jr., secretary; Russell 
Goodall, treasurer. At Fresno, the officers 
elected are: EB. BE. LePelle, president, Wil- 
lard M. Brown vice-president ; Edward W. 
Close, secretary and treasurer. 

In addition, there have been revivals 
of activity in the chapters at Leominster, 
Jamaica Plain and Watertown, Mass., 
Germantown, Pa., and Trenton, N.J. The 
initial meeting at Leominster was planned 
for an expected forty men, and eighty at- 
tended. Laymen of the Germantown 
ehureh organized a men’s forum, which 
held five meetings, with speakers on 
political and economic topics. 

Reports from other chapters show in- 
ereased interest and augmented achieve- 
ments. Membership is increasing at Bev- 
erly, Mass., and meetings last year drew 
an average attendance of fifty-five men. 
The Salt Lake City, Utah, chapter con- 
tinued its practice of holding meetings 
twice a month, carrying on two co-ordi- 
nated lines of study, with speakers expert 
in their various subjects. “Living in the 
Twentieth Century” was the topic of one 
series, an endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion “whither mankind?” and the other 
series considered various social and eco- 
nomie questions. The Hosmer chapter in 
Berkeley, Calif., as usual, pursued one 
course of study and discussion through- 
out the season, the topic this year having 
been “Portents of Prosperity”. Member- 

ship of this chapter has increased. 

The Vancouver, B.C., chapter did an 

onal piece of work in having one 

e! of meetings on historical and politi- 
topics, and another on various religious 

ects; and in sponsoring the ‘Free 


Forum”, which had an average attendance 
of 195. Besides its regular meetings with 
addresses on worthwhile subjects, the 
Arlington, Mass., chapter continued its 
popular ‘Social Fireside Hours’ Sunday 
evenings. The Marblehead, Mass., chapter 
reports the “most successful year our 
chapter ever has had”. The Clifton 
Chapter in Louisville, Ky., holds Sunday 
morning meetings with addresses usually 
on a connected series of topics, one of 
which last year was “The Religious 
Opinions of Notable Contemporary Scien- 
tists”. Greater interest in the League is 
reported from New Bedford, Mass. The 
chapter in Carlisle, Mass., rendered ex- 
ceptional service to church and commu- 
nity, and made a subscription to Proctor 
Academy and the Maintenance Fund. 


Dr. van Holk and Bishop Aglipay 
To Speak from WBZ-WBZA 


Dr. L. J. van Holk of Amsterdam, 
Holland, and Archbiship Gregorio Aglipay, 
head of the Philippine Independent 
Church, distinguished foreign liberals who 
will be in Boston at the Unitarian Anni- 
versary meetings May 17-23, will broad- 
cast messages from Station WBZ-WBZA 
during the Unitarian Hour, half-past one 
to two o’clock Sunday afternoons May 17 
and May 24, respectively. 

The talks by Rey. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr. and Rey. Frank O. Holmes announced 
for these- dates have been postponed in 
favor of the eminent clergymen from 
Holland and the Philippines. 


To Play “Courage” for Children 


The children’s anniversary week sery- 
ice will be held at the Second Church, 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon 
Road. Boston, Mass., Sunday afternoon, 
May 17, at four o’clock. In place of the 
usual story told by one voice, the com- 
mittee on religious drama of the depart- 
ment of religious education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, will present 
a short play entitled ‘Courage’ written 
by William Ford Manley. The play centers 
around the life of the young David, 
played by Ian Martin; others taking part 
are Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Rev. Chester C. 
Drummond, Rev. Robert W. Jones. Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker, and Frederick Packard, Jr. The 
lighting will be done by Walter W. 
Simmons. 


Rev. Hubert A. Wright Resigns 


Rey. Hubert A. Wright has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Ridgewood, N.J., the resignation to take 
effect at the end of the church year. 


Hous, N.Y.—Two new signs, made at 
Proctor Academy, have been set up in 
front of the Unitarian church building 
and on Hillside Avenue nearby. 
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Meadville’s Fine Library 


Fifty thousand volumes to be recatalogued 
for use of all theological students 


An important feature of the opening 
of the new building of the Meadville The- 
ological School in Chicago has been the 
recovery from storage of its large and 
well-selected library. This library of more 
than fifty thousand volumes, gathered at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, during the 
School’s existence there of more than 
eighty years, is an important addition to 
the collection of the theological books at 
the University of Chicago. It is almost 
twice the size of the library of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and is more 
than half the size of the library of the 
Divinity School of the University. 

To make this collection more available 
for the use of all theological students in 
the University community, it is to be 
entirely recatalogued. The new system 
will be that of the Library of Congress, 
which is in use by the neighboring insti- 
tutions. An expert cataloguer has been 
employed and it is expected that she will 
take three years to complete her task. 

The Meadville library is particularly 
rich in books, pamphlets and periodicals 
dealing with liberal religious history and 
thought, and in certain branches of this 
field the other libraries of the neighbor- 
hood will cease keeping up their collec- 
tions, referring instead to Meadville. It is 
expected that in its present location the 
Meadville library will be more and more 
and more available for scholarly use. 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


Unemployment and Russia will be the 
subjects of the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice at Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass., May 18. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, sec- 
cretary of the department of social rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Alfred Baker Lewis, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Socialist party, will 
speak on unemployment at the afternoon 
meeting at half-past two o’clock; and Rev. 
David Rhys Williams of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh, Rochester, N.Y., and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Detroit, Mich., will speak 
on Russia at the evening meeting, at the 
First Church, at seven o'clock. 


Services at Arlington Street 


The First Church of Boston, Mass., the 
Second Church, the Arlington Street 
Church, the Chureh of the Redemption 
and the Church of the Disciples will join 
in summer services beginning June 14. 
The services, which will be held at the 
Arlington Street Church, will bring to- 
gether a larger number of churches than 
heretofore. 


Daruas, Tex.—The chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, besides attending 
to tract distribution, the Wayside Pulpit 
and other parish projects during the year, 
has been holding monthly discussion meet- 
ings Sunday mornings before the service, 
when the topic has been the minister's 
sermon of the preceding Sunday. 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
at Annual Meeting of A. U. A., May 19 


HE following churches 


and societies, 


having complied with Article II of the 
By-Laws of the Association, are entitled 
to representation at the next Annual 
Meeting on May 19, 1931. If any omis- 
sions are discovered in the list, or if any 
society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desired that notice be sent to me 


without delay. 


Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


Alameda, Calif. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— 

Cong’l Unitarian So- 
ciety 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :-— 

First Parish, 
chester. 

First Church. - 

First Church in 
Roxbury. 

See ond Mee 

King’s ape 

er Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

Arlington 
Church. ‘ 

First Parish, Brigh 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

Church of the 
ciples. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor: 
chester 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park, 

Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 

Channing Church, 

* Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 

Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 

Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.:— 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— 

First Parish. 

Third Cong’l 
Society. 

Canton, Mass. 

Carlisle, Mass. 
Oastine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, 

Charleston, 8.0. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dor- 


Street 


Dis- 


Towa. 


Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 


First Unitarian So- 


ciety. 
Unity Church. 
Third Unitarian 
Church. 
All Souls Church. 
The People’s 
Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.:— 
The First Unita- 
rian Congrega- 
tional Church. 
First Protestant St. 
John’s Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 
Cong’l Parish. 
Society at North 
Easton. 
Eastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Elizabeth, NJ. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Oalif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, 
Hingham, Mass :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Towa. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Towa City. Towa. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Va. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Laneaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, 

Mass. 
Lincoln, 
Lincoln, 
Littleton, 
Littleton, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky.:— 

First Unitarian 

Church. 

Clifton, Unitarian 

Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lundar, Man. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass :— 

Second Church in 

Marshfield. 

Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. :— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety 
Menton. “Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montague, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Montelair, NJ. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass:— 
First Congregational 
Society. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 
Society at Newton 
Center. 
Society at West 
Newton. 
New York, N.Y.: 

Church of All Souls. 

Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 

West Side Unitarian 

Chureh 
The Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety, Brooklyn, 

Fourth Unitarian 

Society, Brooklyn. 

Unitarian Church of 

Staten Island. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Northampton, Mass:— 

Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 

Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 


Mass. 

Neb. 
Mass. 
NEF. 


Mass. 


Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Nyack, N.Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, NJ. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Paterson, NJ. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian Society 
of Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Northside Unitarian 
Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Maine:— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presoue Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’] Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 
Society. 
Bell Street Chapel. 


Quincey, Ill. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Wollaston, Unita- 
rian Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Calif. 
‘Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Riverton, Man., Can. 
Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockford, Il. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 


Saco, Maine. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. :— 
perch of the Mes- 


siah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saint Petersburg,. Fla. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Second Church. 


Salem, Ore. 
Salina, Kans. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. | 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, calit, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unita- 
rian Ohurch. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Church in 
Somerville (Unita- 
rian). 
Second Unitarian 
_ Society. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 


Sturbridge, Mass. 
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Sudbury, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn, 
Upton, West, Mass. 


Urbana, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, -B.C., Can. 


Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Wilton, N.H.:— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
First Unitarian 
Cong’] Society. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic) 
Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Wynyard, te Can. 
Yonkers, N.Y 
Youngstown, ‘Ohio. 
Abraham Lincoln 
Center. 
Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 
General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 
The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unitarian Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of 
Leominster, Mass. 
Unitarian Church of 


All Souls (Corre- 
spondence). 

Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


Congressman Hull to Preside 
at League Dinner and Meeting 
Congressman Morton D. Hull of Chi- 
cago, Ill., will preside at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
Anniversary Week, Monday evening, May 
18, at 8 o’clock, and will be toastmaster 
at the ‘founders’ dinner’, which will pre- 
cede the meeting. The annual meeting will 
be in Arlington Street Church, Boston, 


Mass., 
Statler Hotel. 


and the dinner, at 6 P.m., at the 


The meeting this year will be featured 
by a reunion of the founders of the League, 
members of the meeting at Springfield, 


Mass., 


in 1919, where the organization was 


launched; and speakers will consider the 
purpose and the future of the educational 
and church-strengthening program of the 
League. These charter members will be 
guests of the League at the dinner. 
Congressman Hull is an honorary vice- 
president of the League, and an ew officio 
member of its Council, having in forme 
years served as an elective member. A 
chapter of the League, recently organized 
in his parish, the First Unitarian Church 


in Chicago, 


has been chartered as the 


“Morton D. Hull Chapter’. 


Henry 


M. Williams of Cambridge, Mass., 


one of the founders of the League, is serv 
ing as chairman of the committee arrang 
ing for the annual meeting and the dinner. 


Smith Scholarships 
Sons of Unitarian ministers studying 
at Harvard College, Antioch College or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eli- 
gible for Smith Scholarships. 
Applications should be sent, before Jun 


1, to Rev. 


Fred R. Lewis, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


GENESEO, ILL.—Following a pienic suppel 


in the social 


room of the Unitaria 


Church, April 17, a play, “The First. M 


Fraser”, 


was presented by the Dram 
Club of the Unitarian Church of Daven 


port, Ta. June 21 will be “Old Home 1 


at the church, 


5 
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T a special convocation of the Mead- 
7 ville Theological School in the new 
_ First Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL, 
held Monday evening, May 11, in honor 
of Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay of the 
_ Philippine Islands, the honorary degree of 
_ doctor of divinity was conferred upon 
Archbishop Aglipay by Pres. .Sydney B. 
Snow. The Archbishop was presented by 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, secretary of the 
faculty, and the doctor’s hood was ad- 
justed by Dr. Charles H. Lyttle and Dr. 
Clayton R. Bowen. An academic proces- 
sion of the faculty, students and visiting 
clergy preceded the service, which was 
held in connection with the Western Uni- 
_tarian Conference sermon preached by 
Rey. Laurence R. Plank of Omaha, Neb. 
In the chancel were seated Archbishop 
Aglipay and his companions, Bishop 
Isabelo de los Reyes and Sen. Santiago 
A. Fonacier of the Philippines; Dr. L. J. 
van Holk of Amsterdam, Holland, secre- 
tary of the International Association for 
the Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Mrs. 
' Dexter are authors of a book just pub- 
lished by Richard R. Smith, Inc, “The 
Minister and Family Troubles”. It is a 
ease study of the relation of the minister 
and the church to sex and family prob- 
- lems. Mrs. Dexter’s book, “Colonial Women 
of Affairs’, has just been reprinted by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, Il., was elected 
national president of the Izaak Walton 
League of America at the annual conven- 
tion April 26. He succeeds Dr. George 
Edgar Vincent, former president of the 
- Rockefeller Foundation. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Shattuck, widow 
of Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck and mother 
of Henry L. Shattuck, treasurer of Har- 
yard University, died recently. She was a 
member of the First Parish Church of 
Brookline, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. William Stanley Nichols 
_ of Montpelier, Vt., who have been spend- 
j ing the winter in Florida, will return in 
_ time for Dr. Nichols to occupy the pulpit 
at the Church of the Messiah on June 7. 
. Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
- emeritus of the Meadville Theological 
- School, has been minister-in-charge during 
@ Dr. Nichols’s absence. 


Rey. S. T. Pagesmith of the Free Prot- 
estant (Unitarian) Church of Cape 
Town, has agreed to extend his stay in 
South Africa for a further twelve months. 


Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister of the 

‘First Parish Church of Fitchburg, Mass., 

been elected a director of the Fitch- 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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n Impressive Ceremony Bishop Aglipay 
Accepts Honorary Degree from Meadville 


Religious Freedom; Rey. Charles R. Joy 
of Boston and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of 
Berkeley, Calif., administrative vice-presi- 
dents of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Rey. Laurence R. Plank of Omaha ; 
Rey. Paul H. Chapman of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago; 
President Snow and the faculty of the 
Meadville Theological School. The others 
in the processional were seated in the 
north transept. The convocation was 
opened by Congressman Morton D. Hull, 
chairman of the trustees of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Archbishop Aglipay and his companions 
expect to arrive in Boston to-morrow for 
the Unitarian Anniversary meetings, at 
which the Archbishop is to speak on sey- 
eral occasions. 

For about two weeks the Filipino party 
will remain in New England where they 
will visit several large cities before leay- 
ing for Washington and the return trip to 
the Pacifie Coast. 


Personals 


George F. Baker, aged ninety-one years, 
a trustee of the All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York City, for fifty years, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of New York, and 
a generous benefactor of business educa- 
tion, died May 2. 


Jere A. Downs, treasurer of the main- 
tenance fund of the Laymen’s League and 
Y. P. R. U., has succeeded Calvin Austin 
as chairman of the board of directors of 
the Eastern Steamship Corporation. Mr. 
Downs was formerly with Hayden Stone 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. A. G. Strain, widely known in the 
southern states as a Universalist minis- 
ter, died at his home at Brewton, Ala., 
March 27. He was seventy-five years of 
age and had been active as a minister 
for fifty years. In his Mississippi work 
he had the co-operation of Rev. JB H. 
Tegarden of Hopedale, Mass., at that 
time minister of the Unitarian Church 
of New Orleans, La., and by joint efforts 
they advanced the cause of liberal religion 
in that state. Mr. Strain was a man of 
marked piety, and an ideal citizen. 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., will preach in Appleton Chapel, 
Harvard University, May 17, and in Sage 
Chapel, Cornell University, May 24. 


Miss Annie Wentz of the Baltimore, 
Md., Unitarian Chureh has given a piano 
to the Jared Sparks Guild, the young 
people’s society of the church. 


Rey. Charles J. Dutton of the Unita- 
rian Church of Des Moines, Ia., who has 
written several mystery stories, is author 
of “Murder in a Library’, just published 
by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


Friends of Proctor annual banquet takes 
place in Cambridge to-morrow 

The annual spring banquet for all 
friends of Proctor Academy will be held 
to-morrow at the Hotel Commander, Gar- 
den Street, Cambridge, Mass., at half- 
past six o’clock. Richard F. Quimby, 
1930 sp., president of the Friends of 
Proctor Association, will act as toast- 
master, He will introduce as the speaker 
of the evening Rey. Frederick May Eliot 
of St. Paul, Minn. Remarks will be made 
by Arthur R. Sadler of Hopedale, Mass., 
president of the senior class; by Harry 
Wi. Burnham, 1932, of Andover, N.H., as 
representative of the three lower classes 
and by Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster. 
Following the speaking there will be danc- 
ing, music being furnished by a four piece 
orchestra under the direction of Richard 
F. Quimby. All who are interested and 
wish to become interested in Proctor 
Academy are cordially invited to attend. 
It makes no difference whether or not 
one is a former student at the school. 
This year’s graduating class will attend 
—a custom of many years’ standing. 

The baseball season opened May 2 when 
the Proctor Academy team was defeated 
by Clark School 7-0. It was a very good 
game considering it was the first one 
of the season for the Proctor team and 
the weather was extremely disagreeable. 
After the game the Clark School nine 
together with Dr. Morgan, headmaster of 
the school, were guests at dinner. 

Dr. James C, Dunean, of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Clinton, Mass., will be the Com- 
mencement speaker at the exercises to be 
held in the Andover Town Hall, June 9. 

Mr. Wetherell has accepted the kind 
invitation of the trustees and faculty of 
Phillips Exeter Academy to attend the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary ex- 
ercises of the school. 

Word has been received that Proctor 
Academy has been approved by the New 
England College Wntrance Certificate 
Board for the next four years. This en- 
titles Proctor Academy to certify students 
to the following colleges which are mem- 
bers of that board: Amherst, Bates, Bos- 
ton University, Bowdoin, Brown, Clark, 
Colby, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Middlebury, Tufts, Wesleyan and Wil- 
liams. In addition to the foregoing, Proc- 
tor also has the certificate privilege with 
Duke University, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Antioch College, University of 
Maine, University of New Hampshire and 
many other colleges not only in New Eng- 
land but the Middle Western States and 
elsewhere. 


Rev. William B. Richards Accepts 
Call to Cambridge (Mass.) Church 


Rev. William B. Richards, assistant min- 
ister at Grace Church, Framingham, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Harvard Street 
Unitarian Church, Cambridge. Born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Mr. Richards studied law 
at the University of Cincinnati, and the- 
ology at Boston University, and has re- 
cently returned from a year of study at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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Channing Conference 


George G. Davis says Unitarian church 
and others on decline, suggests remedies 


DigHToN, MASS. 

The Channing Conference of Unitarian 
Churches held its one hundred and thir- 
tieth session in the Dighton Unitarian 
Chureh Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 26. Owing to the storm, delegates 
were unable to come from the more dis- 
tant points, but the Attleboro, Norton, 
Dighton, Vairhaven, New Bedford, Fall 
River, Taunton, and Providence parishes 
were represented by more than a hundred 
delegates. 

At the opening of the meeting the min- 
ister of the church, Rey. George L. Thomp- 
son, gave a brief address of welcome 
which was followed by a business period. 
A committee was appointed to revise the 
constitution of the conference which was 
written in 1869. Rev. Arthur E. Wilson 
of Fall River, was appointed chairman 
with power to choose other members to 
report at the next meeting. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
George G. Davis of Boston, executive sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose theme was “A Layman 
Looks at the Church’. In his address he 
referred to the optimism so often reflected 
at conferences and he cited several items 
of news concerning the Unitarian denom- 
ination which seemed to justify such an 
attitude, but he stated it to be his candid 
opinion that churches in general, includ- 
ing the Unitarian church, are on the de- 
cline, regardless of arguments pro and 
con based on statistics. He asked what 
can be done about it and suggested such 
remedies as more faithful attendance, lib- 
eral financial support, and a spirit of 
willingness to share religious privileges 
with others. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
New Bedford gave a scholarly and prac- 
tical address on “The Ancient Challenge 
and the Modern Response’, based on the 
problems dealt with in the Book of Job. 

At the evening business session James 
P. Hart of Fall River was elected presi- 
dent of the conference, and other officers 
were chosen as follows: Vice-president, 
Edward Drake, New Bedford; secretary, 
George L. Thompson, Dighton; treasurer, 
Augustus R. Pierce, Providence. 

Rey. Charles W. Casson of Canton, 
Mass., then gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Through Beauty to Truth’. He was as 
sisted by Wesley Casson, operator, and 
Miss Cathella Wright, reader. He showed 
many of his own beautiful photographs 
of the Rocky Mountain regions, using 
them as religious symbols. 

The next meeting of the Conference will 
be in the Westminster Congregational 
Ohureh of Providence, R.1., the last Sun- 
day in October. 

The young people’s choir of the Dighton 
church furnished the music. 


Palo Alto Church Reopens 


The Unitarian Chureh of Palo Alto, 
Calif., which has been closed for two years 
opened for an Easter service with fifty- 
four in attendance. Dr. William S. Morgan 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, spoke on “Science and Immor- 
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tality’; special musie and floral decora- 
tions added to the beauty of the service. 
Dr. Wilbur spoke at another service in 
the church May 3. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
yeneral Alliance, was entertained at a 
luncheon at the home of Mrs, A. J. Engel, 
president of the Palo Alto Alliance, who 
has been to a large extent responsible 
for keeping the Alliance active since the 
suspension of the church. Highteen Alli- 
ance members were present. The spring 
meeting of the Associate Alliance of 
Northern California, in Oakland April 11, 
was attended by four members. 

The junior church reopened April 19 
under the direction of Merrill Otis Bates 
with nine in attendance, It met at the 
home of Mrs. Faltham True, April 28, 
and has also met at the home of Mrs. 
H. J. Bergmans, a new member. 


Easter Pageant by Shippens 
Wins First Prize in Florida 


Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Orlando, Fla., have been awarded a first 
prize for their Easter pageant, “Life Tri- 
umphant”’, by the Florida Allied Arts So- 
ciety which annually conducts a poety, pa- 
geantry, and short-story competition. The 
society, of which Irving Bacheller is presi- 
dent, and Hamilton Holt vice-president, 
numbers among its members Robert Her- 
rick, Clinton Scollard, Jessie Rittenhouse 
Scollard, Winston Churchill, Cole Young 
Rice, Alice Hegan Rice, Edwin Markham, 
Annie Russell, and others well known in 
the field of letters and the drama. 

The Shippen pageant will be presented 
next spring in the new Rollins College 
chapel at Winter Park, given by Mrs. 
George E. Warren and Mrs. Homer D. 
Gage, and designed in the Spanish gothic 
style by Ralph Adams Cram. 


Annual Meeting, Middleboro 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Middleboro, Mass., was held 
April 7. Reports showed the affairs of the 
parish in a hopeful condition. Twelve new 
members were received during the year, 
a mission was conducted in co-operation 
with the national Laymen’s League. The 
church school is self-supporting and con- 
tributed over eleyen dollars to the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children. The church 
school presented a very successful cantata 
with thirty voices, organ, carillon and 
piano on Easter. The cantata was ar- 
ranged and the text written by Mrs. Clara 
Cook Helvie, minister. 

Two changes were made in the corps of 
officers: Myron L. Hinckley, for ten years 
clerk of the society, succeeded Arthur H. 
Tripp as president, and Abner H. Smith 
was elected clerk. During Mr. Tripp’s 
presidency the exterior of the church 
building was painted and the interior of 
the upper auditorium redecorated. 

Granville EF. Tillson continues as treas- 
urer and William Brackett as collector. 
William Soule, Mrs. Fred A. Southwick 
and Mrs. David Gurney Pratt are mem- 
bers of the parish committee to serve with 
the other officers elected. 
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Rev. C. J. Dutton Author 
of Life of Brother Joseph 


In October, Dodd, Mead and Company 
will publish Rey. Charles J. Dutton’s 
biography of the life of the famous lay 
brother, Brother Joseph, who died after — 
forty-eight years at the leper colony of 
Molokai. For over a year Mr. Dutton, who 
is minister of Unity Church, Ia., and a 
well-known author of detective stories, 
has been working upon this book, which 
is based upon thousands of letters and 
documents which were sent him shortly 
before the world-famous lay brother was 
taken ill. In the making of this book, he 
has been aided by various Catholic au- 
thorities, who placed at his disposal all 
of their material. The book will contain 
previously unpublished material upon 
Father Damien, the hero of Molokai, upon 
Stevenson, and the entire unknown story 
of the American Ira Dutton, who forty- 
eight years ago went to the leper colony 
and took the name of Brother Joseph. 
During his lifetime he refused to have 
anything told of his life, but agreed to 
allow Mr. Dutton to have the material 
he had mentioned in his will, and that 
he could use what had been sent for safe- 
keeping to the various Catholic groups of 
America. The book will be published in 
both England and America. 


The New Humanist, May-June 


The May-June issue of The New Hu- 
manist includes articles and book reviews 
by a number of Unitarian ministers and 
denominational officials. 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., publishes" an article’ entitled, 
“A. E. Housman, the Gentle Pessimist’. 
In “Notes on Modern Worship” Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, traces 
various efforts to develop new symbolic 
services in the liberal churehes as his 
answer to the question “Can one who has 
accepted the conclusions of modern 
science and philosophy really worship?” 

Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, re- 
views Harry F. Ward’s “Which Way Re- 
ligion?” and Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
the Meadville Theological School reviews 
James Bisset Pratt’s “Adventures in Phi- 
losophy and Religion’’. 

Other items in the issue are “Modern- 
ism Versus Humanism” by Prof. A. 
Bustace Haydon; ‘“God—the Ideal or the 
Unknown?” by Prof. Forest Witcraft, and 
“Men Dreamed’, a poem by Evelyn 
Stanley. 

The journal is edited by Harold Busch- 
man, fellow in the department of ecompara- 
tive religion at the University of Chicago, 
and Rey. Edwin H. Wilson of Dayton. 
Ohio, both of whom are Meadville gradn- 
ates and former Cruft Fellows. 


Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, April 8, the following directors 
were re-elected for a three-year term: 
Charles Jackson, Robert Winsor, Jr., — 
Bugene C. Hultman and _ Livingston 
Stebbins. 
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Laymen’s League Missions 
H. HIGGINBOTHAM 


How can a Laymen’s League mission 
be used to net concrete results for the 
eause of free religion in the community? 

The mission preacher will undoubtedly 
stir up in many hearts and minds long- 
ings or questionings. What is the next 
step? Shall these longings be like seeds 
which sprout in the desert under the oc- 
easional refreshing rain and wither and 

_ die in the prolonged drought before the 
next rain comes? The mission preacher 
is only the occasional rain. Have you ever 
gone into a strange church and heard an 
inspiring message and then left without 
a handshake or a single sustaining human 
contact? Stand at the back of the church 
and watch the people who come to the 
missions. They are rather shy and seem 
to wish to slip in unnoticed. But it is 
different when they go out! Their hearts 
have been warmed, hopes have been 
aroused by glimmerings of that religious 
fellowship they have dreamt of but 
hardly expected to realize. Now is the 
opportunity of the ushers and hospitality 
committee. If they will locate themselves 
at the back of the church, or in any place 
where it is convenient for a few to gather, 
and just “look interested’’ and open to 
conversation, many people will want to 

* express their thoughts and feelings, and 
will now do so readily. Personal intro- 


- ductions will be in order, and it is easy 


to get names and addresses by a tactful 

offer to place them on the church mailing 
list for further announcements or bulle- 
tins. A mission ought to yield a consid- 
erable number of new names of interested 
people. In doing what is here suggested 
there is no thought of soliciting people; 
it is simply meeting them half way in 
their effort to make a new and what 
will be to them a vitally interesting 
and helpful contact. But it cannot be 
done effectively without organization 
and planning beforehand; the _ better 
it is organized the less it will obtrude 
on anyone’s notice. There will be a consid- 
erable number who want to meet the mis- 
sion preacher personally at the front of 
the church. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for two or three of the hospitality 
committee to mingle with those waiting, 
learn their names and, as opportunity 
arises, introduce them to the mission 
preacher. Courtesy of this sort will al- 
ways be appreciated. 

The net results from the mission will 
depend entirely on how well the congrega- 
tion have done their job. If they have 
done it well, there will be both new mem- 
bers and potential members as a direct 
result. But the work is only begun. It 
must be followed up. The ushers and hos- 
pitality committee, especially, ought to 
be on the lookout on succeeding Sundays 
for the appearance at church of those who 
have attended the mission who are not 
church members. If a kindly interest in 
and welcome toward them is shown it 
will not be long before some want to sign 
the membership roll. 

If a mission did nothing else but make 
a congregation alive to the possibility 
of growth it would have amply justified 
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itself. Many of our congregations are 
not alive to that possibility, and there 
are, I am afraid, some in our churches 
who would not welcome growth,—at 
least until their psychology has under- 
gone a change. What observant person 
has not seen people shrug their shoulders 
or look annoyed when some stranger tries 
to get into their favorite seat? Then there 
are some Unitarians who think that the 
function of the Unitarian Church is 
merely to act as a sort of religious 
catharsis. This is no exaggeration. I have 
heard the chairman of one of our boards 
of trustees declare that if the Unitarian 
Church only succeeded in driving people 
into other churches it had fulfilled its 
function. 


Honor Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany 


Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, for twenty 
years minister of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass., was honored at the 
annual meeting of the church April 23. 

Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, speaking for 
the congregation, told of the events of 
Dr. Rihbany’s ministry, which had brought 
minister and people closer ‘together in 
Spiritual bonds. A cake with twenty 
lighted candles was presented Dr. Rih- 
bany and a bouquet of roses Mrs. Rihbany. 

Before coming to Boston, Dr. Rihbany 
was for nine years minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Toledo, Ohio. 

At the business session in the library, 
which followed, Mr. Rihbany was re- 
elected, together with Philip L. Clapp, 
clerk, and John Boyden Carpenter, treas- 
urer. There was a larger balance in the 
treasury than last year, and the budget 
was increased. 


First Parish of Brookline, Mass. 


The annual meeting of the First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass., was held April 7 pre- 
ceded by the annual supper. Rey. Abbot 
Peterson in his report called attention 
to the new bronze tablet on Pierce Hall, 
giving a brief history of the old building. 
He also described the old church silver 
which was exhibited during the meeting 
stating that the Edward devotion tankard 
given to the parish the middle of the eight- 
eenth century was a rare specimen and 
the most valuable of the collection of 
tankards, beakers and goblets. The bap- 
tismal font and the silver trays were also 
very fine pieces. Most of this silver will 
be kept henceforth in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

The treasurer, Arthur Morse, stated 
that the expenses were about the same 
as usual but that no extra appeal had 
been necessary to finance the parish dur- 
ing the year. 

Woodworth James, chairman of the 
parish committee, reported a prosperous 
year and a number of important improve- 
ments in the plant. 

Gorham Dana of the committee on his- 
tory, supplied a brief history of the parish, 
stating that while the town was incorpor- 
ated in 1705 and ordered to build a meet- 
ing house within three years that lack 
of funds delayed the project so that 
the building was not completed until 1717 
when the parish was duly organized. 
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There was an exhibit of old documents 
including the deeds of old pews, the deed 
of repurchase of the Atkinson pew by the 
parish, petition to the General Court for 
the right to tax pews, ete., together with a 
number of photographs of the several meet- 
ing houses, except the first, of which there 
is no known picture. This committee also 
exhibited the new parish book in which is 
being placed a record of all gifts to the 
parish including bequests, endowed pews, 
memorial windows, an account of the 
young men of the parish who lost their 
lives in the World War and miscellaneous 
documents. 

Paul Perkins of the committee on me- 
morials spoke of the work done in collect- 
ing historical data on the memorial win- 
dows and stated that the heirs of 
J. Murray Kay were planning to give 
another window. 

The following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Gorham Dana; treasurer and col- 
lector, Arthur M. Morse; auditor, Orrin 
G. Wood; members of the parish commit- 
tee, Mrs. Harry M. Goodwin, Robert H. 
Schacht and Charles Sprague, Jr. 


Tribute to Rev. Herbert Hitchen 


The editor of The Censor, Fredonia, 
N.Y., departing from the custom of “delug- 
ing a man’s character- with flowers and 
perfume after his mortal span has ended” 
hastens to pay tribute to Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, testifying to the esteem of the 
community, on the occasion of Mr. 
Hitchen’s resigning his Dunkirk, N.Y., 
parish to become minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of West Newton, Mass. 

Says the editor, in part: 

“The Community of North Chautauqua 
county, yes, of Western New York, is the 
loser to-day, while the Boston area of 
Massachusetts is welcoming into its midst 
a man whose character shall be felt for 
generations to come, as that same charac- 
ter has left its lasting impress in our own 
community. : 

“As a citizen, Mr. Hitchen was in a 
class by himself. His interest in commu- 
nity welfare, in projects of all natures that 
uplifted the value of life and happiness 
of all people, was inherently idealistic, yet 
practicable. 

“As a scholar, he was the promoter of 
many intellectual and literary projects 
that contributed far more than will ever 
be known to the development of the people. 
His keen knowledge and deep love for 
all literature has inspired a deep interest 
wherever he has gone. 

“As a speaker, he stood on a par with 
the best that ever graced a platform in 
this territory. 

“As a teacher, he led many from the 
darkness and uncertainty of befogged 
knowledge to the bright sunshine of in- 
tellectual appreciation. 

“As a man, he stood as & man among 
men; a perfect gentlemen, yet not to the 
point of over-bearing indulgence; a sin- 
vere man, honest in conviction, generous, 
benevolent. And with Kipling we would 
say that he ‘could talk with crowds, nor 
lose his virtue; or walk with kings, nor 
lose the common touch’.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


He sat waiting for 
Fortune 
to smile on him. 
She PASSED and 
laughed at 
him 


Annual Church Meetings 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss.—The annual meet- 
ing of the First Parish was held March 
30, in Village Hall. Reports disclosed a 
successful year. One new organization 
had been added during the year, the 
Hosmer Club for young people. Officers 
were elected as follows: Moderator, John 
M. Merriam; board of assessors, Mrs. 
Alfred B. Rich, Mrs. Leonard C. Bigelow: 
clerk, Emerson Evans; treasurer, George 
C. Seott; collector, Stuart B. Foster; com- 


mittee chairmen: decorating, Mrs. Wil- 
liam FE. Evans; music, Mrs. Bartol 


Parker; hospitality, Miss Fanny Clapp; 


activities, Miss Rebecca Sears; finance, 
Sidney F. Greeley; ushers, Percival 
Stone; church school, Mrs. Ralph H. 
Baldwin. 


BARNSTABLE, MAss.—The annual meeting 
of the Congregational Church and Society 
in the East Precinct of Barnstable was 
held April 7. Excellent reports were sub- 
mitted from all departments, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve dur- 
ing the coming year: Parish committee: 
Mrs. Richard Cobb, chairman; W. Percival 
Lovejoy, Jr., secretary ; Charles N. Libby, 
Geeorge C. Seabury, and Miss Nettie Bart- 
lett; trustees: Henry C. Kittredge, Ensign 
C. Jerauld and Frank C. Ryder. Mrs. 
Nathalin Clagg was re-elected clerk of the 
parish, and Ensign C. Jerauld, treasurer. 

During the past year fifteen names have 
been added to the church membership ; the 
church school has been revived and has 
been conducted by a loyal staff of teachers 
and officers who hold a supper conference 
each month; a young people’s society has 
been organized, and the Women’s Alliance 
and Flower Guild have had a busy and 
profitable season. Rev. Anita T. Pickett 
is minister of the church. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—At the annual 
meeting the undermentioned were elected 
to serve on the board of trustees: Presi- 
dent, Philip L. Caldwell; vice-president, 
Courtland R. Darrow; secretary, Eugene 
B. Lawrence; treasurer, George W. Berry, 
and Mrs. George W. Berry, Mrs. Court- 
land R. Darrow and Lionel Gwyther. 
The church treasurer and the treasurer 
of the Alliance and the treasurer of the 
Young People’s Religious Union submitted 
satisfactory reports. The members of the 
junior chureh elected the following offi- 
cers: Chairman, Laura Peck; vice-chair- 
man, Roger Ransom; secretary, Betty 
Woodworth; treasurer, Anna Ransom; 
trustee, Ellis Mather. 
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Dl Rane c’'T. C0 .. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Finding a 
Faith to 
Live By 


ee 
help the religiously unsettled 
to work out their own 


philosophy of life... . 


Single copies may be had free 
or quantities at cost from the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN Bracon Street, Boston, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support, 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE cris tian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 
CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


| children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DrreoTors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul §8. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev, LyMAn V. Rurvepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNI M. Fixoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


- 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains’ 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
Scho: Winter sports. Reasonable rates. 

admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


Students: 


> 
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Growth in Minneapolis 


First Unitarian Church adds 248 new 
members, twonew organizations, 
gives out 60,000 sermons 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The annual dinner and business meeting 
of the First Unitarian Society of Min- 
neapolis was held at the Radisson Hotel 
April 7 and was attended by several hun- 
dred people. The reports of the officers 
and various auxiliary organizations showed 
the society to be in a flourishing and grow- 
ing condition. The treasurer reported that 
all bills had been paid without incurring 
a deficit, and an increased budget for the 
coming year was approved and fully sub- 
seribed, as a result of a budget campaign 
during the previous week. It was voted 
to continue the broadcasting of the Sun- 
day morning services for another year, 
which will be the seventh year of regular 
broadcasting. Two hundred and forty-eight 
new members were added during the year, 
and two new auxiliary organizations— 
one a younger young people’s group, for 
boys and girls of high school age, and the 
other a little theater group which is giv- 


, ing a splendid presentation of good dramas 


about once a month. The far-reaching 
influence of the society is indicated by the 
fact that twenty-five hundred dollars of 
the budget was subscribed by people living 
outside of Minneapolis. Sixty thousand 
sermons were published during the year, 
fifty thousand of which were sold or dis- 
tributed, in addition to four thousand 
copies of a forty-page illustrated booklet 
describing the thought and activities of 
the society. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Trustees, Dr. Charles A. Mann, head 
of the chemical engineering department at 
the University of Minnesota, and George 
B. Leonard, president of the Minnesota 
State Bar Association; council of ways 
and means, Axel Falk, H. B. Lewis, Sam- 
son Sprung, W. J. Ball, O. A. Hankey, 
Frank Reimer, Eric J. Granlund, M. J. 


. Jensen, Robert Grotewold, William Ryder, 
George R. Martin, Miss Mercedes . 


Mrs. 
Nelson, Mrs. Charles S. Wells, Mrs. 
Charles Hedlund, Mrs. Helene Thorshov, 
Mrs. Charles Lundquist, Mrs. A. W. 
Bollum, and Mrs. H. T. Tucker. 


Mrs. Morton D. Hull Dies 


Mrs. Morton D. Hull, wife of Morton 
D. Hull, congressman from Chicago, II1., 
regional vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association and honorary vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, died 
April 29. The funeral was held in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Besides Mr. Hull, she is survived by 
a son, Denison Bingham Hull. 


Progress in Springfield, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., April 
9, the following officers were elected: 
Standing committee for three years, Arlan 

_M. Spencer, Alfred A. Beauregard, Niles 
~W. Goward; clerk, Dr. John MacDuffie; 
treasurer, Raymond B. Shattuck; auditor, 
Harry B. Hopson. 


h _ Reports of organizations were read and 
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all showed conspicuous gains made during 
the past year. Mr. Shattuck reported all 
bills paid and a comfortable balance in 
the bank. Richard H. Hunt, chairman of 
the standing committee, reported exten- 
sive improvements made on the property 
during the past twelve months. 

Rev. Owen Whitman Hames reported 
thirty-eight new members, all of whom 
have become regular attendants, gener- 
ous contributors and active workers. 
Larger congregations than ever before, 
more active interest on the part of greater 
numbers of people, and a spirit of har- 
mony and co-operation prevailing through- 
out the parish were especially commended. 

Miss Lois M. Honnors, director of re- 
ligious education, stressed the benefits of 
the plan which has been in effect since 
last September of having the church 
school meet for its worship service in the 
church auditorium, with minister, organ, 
ete. 


Annual Meeting, Salt Lake City 


The First Unitarian Society of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, held its annual meeting 
April 10. Rev. Jacob Trapp, who has 
served the society since last September, 
was re-engaged and voted a three hun- 
dred dollar increase in salary. Twelve 
new members were added to the society 
during the past winter. The average at- 
tendance from September to April showed 
a one-third increase over the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Reports 
were given by the Unidrama Club, the 
Young People’s Club (started last fall), 
the junior church, the Alliance and the 
League. Roy H.. Felt, Kenneth R. Keate 
and Mark A. Pendleton were elected to 
vacancies on the board of trustees. Sat- 
isfaction was expressed by minister and 
congregation at having made progress 
during a year of “hard times’, and both 
look forward to a year of greater prog- 
ress, At a subsequent organization meet- 
ing of the board of trustees Mrs. C. D. 
Kipp was elected president, succeeding Mr. 
C. A. Wolfrom. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
HOTEL STATLER 
BOSTON 
Thursday, May 21, 1931 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Dr. VAN HOLE, 
REV. ARTHUR L. AGNEW, ARCH- 
BISHOP AGLIPAY, Rey. GEORGE H. 
REED, Dr. SYDNBHY B. SNOW; Toast- 
master, WILLIAM C. CRAWFORD. 

Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
on and after Monday, May 18, 1931, 
between the hours of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the 
speaking: Box seats, $1.50-50 cents; 
admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made 
to the Secretary, by mail, accompanied 
by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Contents of the May - June Issue of 


The New Humanist 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 
Religion and Culture 


Modernism versus Humanism, by A. Eustace Haydon. 
A. E. Housman—The Gentle Pessimist, by Herbert 
Hitchen. God—the Ideal of the Unknown?, by Forest 
E. Witcraft. Notes on Modern Worship, by Edwin 
Fairley. Book Reviews, by A. P. Cappon, Robert J. 
Hutcheon, Raymond B. Bragg, Harold Buschman, 
and Edwin H. Wilson. 


Harold Buschman, Editor 


Edwin H. Wilson, Associate Editor and 
Business Manager 


Single copies, Twenty Cents 
Subscription One Dollar Per Year 
Address THE NEW HUMANIST 
14 West First Street - - DAYTON, OHIO 


American Unitarian 
Association 


YR 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 


for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 19, 1931, beginning at 
9.45 A.M. 


Water R. Hunt, Secretary. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


® Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
R Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society for the 
choice of officers and the transaction 
of other business will be held in 
Boston, Mass., at Hale Chapel, First 
Church, on Thursday, May 21, 1931, 
beginning at 9.45 A.M. 


FRANCES WHITE Hooper, Clerk 
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Norman Hapgood tells how in conversa- 
tion Mark Twain commented on the tend- 
ency of people in New York and the 
East in general to talk all the time about 
money matters, and contrasted it with his 
own home in the West, saying: “Now, in 
Hannibal, Mo., where I was brought up, 
we never talked about money. There was 
not enough money in the place to furnish 
a topic of conversation.” 


A friend met a cheerful Irishman who 
had suffered some hard knocks. ‘Well, 
Pat, how are you getting on now?” he in- 
quired. “Oh, Oi’m still hard up, but Oi’ve 
a fine job in Honolulee, and fare paid. Oi 
sail to-morrow.” “Sure, man, you'll never 
be able to work there. The temperature 
is a hundred in the shade.’ “Well”, he 
replied, hopefully, “Oi’ll not be workin’ 
in th’ shade all th’ toime.” 


It was the duty of Janet, the maid, to 
tie up Jeff, the house dog, every night be- 
fore she retired. One night she failed in 
her duty, and next morning found Jeff 
loose. He had played havoe with the con- 
tents of the larder. When the mistress 
heard the news, she inquired: “Has he 
eaten much, Janet?’ “Every blessed 
thing’, replied the maid, “except the dog 
biscuits” !—Tit-Bits. 


Note on punctuation found among the 
multiplication tables and other printed 
aids at the beginning of a manuscript 
book dated 1793:—‘‘The following stops 
are to be obferved in Reading and Writ- 
ing viz. A Comma made thus (,) denoting 
a little Elevation of the Voice and may be 
held while you count One. A Semi-colon 
(;) denoting an Evennefs of the Voice 
may be held while you count Two. A 
Colon (:) marks a little Depreffion of the 
Voice and may be held while you count 
Three. A Period (.) denoting a yet greater 
Depreffion of the Voice may be held while 
you count Four.” 


A Sabbatarian satire is recalled by The 
Christian World in the present agitation 
in England for the opening of theaters 
on the “Lord’s Day”. Punch, the index to 
all our habits and foibles, once had a 
picture of a young woman walking along 
a sandy seashore with a very small boy. 
“Archie, dear’, she said, “you’ve come out 
without your spade and bucket’. “But, 
Auntie”, replied the youngster, “it’s Sun- 
day. I don’t have a spade on Sunday.” 
“Then what are you going to do on the 
sands?’ “Dig with my hands.” 


The crew of a Grimsby trawler delayed 
in a severe gale on her homebound voyage 
from the Murmansk coast made fuel of 
parts of the fishing-gear, such as bobbins 
and pound boards. Monkey-nuts were the 
queer fuel used in a French steamer in 
a similar plight on the way home from 
Syria. This reminds The Manchester 
Guardian of an official bulletin published 
periodically by the American navy, which 
told of a young captain who, encountering 
heavy weather, signaled to the flagship: 
“Am running low in fuel. Would you ad- 
vise burning wardroom furniture?’ The 
answer came back: “Don’t burn ward- 
room furniture; use your head.” 


The Christian Register 


The Unitarian 
Service Pension Society 


ae be ok ae) 


Will hold its Annual Meeting 


Monday, May 18, 1931, 
at 4 o’clock 


in the Directors’ Room 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT S. LORING, 
Secretary. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


= ee following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


To-Let—Short term or Season 


STANWOOD POINT, West Gloucester. Three 
furnished cottages, one a small club-house, 
suitable for Campfire or other groups; in 
oak grove on high land, near Annisquam River. 
Sereened porches, electricity, boat landing, 
beach ; near highway and station. WILLIAM W. 
LOCKE, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
ANDOVER, MAINE 


Situated in a beautiful valley 18 miles from 
Rumford, 12 miles from Rangeley Lakes; 700 
feet above sea level; good roads; house has 
all improvements; accommodates 30 guests; 
has served three generations; best home cook- 
ing; vegetables from home farm; reasonable 
rates. Photographs and information of 
W. S. Fox, 55 Kilby Street, Boston, or Sytr- 
VANUS Poor, Andover, Maine. 
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Tn this Dumber 
Editorials 2 hat Ree, 


Significant Sentiments ...... 


Articles and Features 


How Much Can Christianity Change And 
Still Be Christian, by Fred Gladstone 
Bratton: +., fs. 4. pie bee eee ee 

The Complete Citizen, by Albert Nicholas 
Kaucher'...’ 2°. 75402 88 2 ee 

For Stronger United Churches; Laughter, 
by Vivian, T.. Pomeroy... ss, a eck e 

What Is*Life For?'"2' §.)"3" 26 eee 

League Chapters Show New Life. . . 

These Societies Entitled to Delegates at 
Annual Meeting of A. U. A., May 19 . 

In Impressive Ceremony Bishop Aglipay 
Accepts Honorary Degree from Meadville 


Unitarian News Letter . ..... 


Book Reviews 
Galsworthy’s Latest, by A. R. H.; Books . 


Poetry 


Religion, by Gertrude V. Hastings . 
Religious News. <:.«.>stvese) act 1s 
Pleasantries. bs 1ctte Wee s 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE S 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Pee eal h 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. ‘ 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Mornin, 
Service, 11 a.m. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sun- 
day of each month, All seats free at all se 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s yoices. Mr, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
Dr. L. J. van Holk, Amsterdam, Holland. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
&74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Ted eae 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. 9.30 aA... 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. ¢ 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF HE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
eae D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNIT 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sun 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Markham W. 
Stackpole. 2 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new chureh at 80 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Chureh office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Children 
Two Children’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer mon 
Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work 


sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Soe 
Service, General Alliance. 


